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ABSTRACT 

^ Reported are findings from the third year of a 

project concerned with identification and facilitation of humanistic 
precocity in early adplescenc-e. The project focused on^^ students who 
showed a precocious concern with and ability to reason about social, 
moral, and political problems. Described are attempts to define 
humanistic brecocity, and procedures used to select the 120 Talent 
Search winners for 1^75. Content covered in social science and 
creative writing 'summer enrichment courses is outlined, and results 
of evaluation ,of both the courses and participant selection 
procedures are provided. Discussed are student counseling ^and 
information dissemination facets of the project. It is reported that 
humanistic precocity was found in quantitatively as well as verbally 
gifted students. Results of the project are said to include the 
development of a successful curriculum for training humanistic 
precocity. Appendixes consist of research studies on the following 
topics: the personalogical significance of differential quantitative 
and verbal talent; the development of political reasoning in verbally 
-^-alented children; humanistic precocity and general intelligence; and 
evalniaiion of a program for the enrichment of humanistic talent. 
(LS) 
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Is Introduction 



The goal of the Study of Verbally Gifted Youth as outlined in 
the original proposal is '-to identify and encourage a form of talent 
not usually recognized; by the American educational system. W$ 
argued that in an increasingly specialir.ed aftd laechnocratic culture 
it is important to develop means fbt finding and rewarding young 
people with a precocious ability to deal with, moral, social, and 
political* problenfs. The problem as w^ see it is to develop means 
for the systematic detection of, .^ay, J. S. Mill, Talleyrand, and 
Thomas Jefferson in early adolescence. Secondary goals include 
finding means for encouraging this talent, evaluating these enrich- 
ment efforts, disseminating our findings tp schools a* parents, and 
interested goirernment agencies. 

We were interested in forms of intellectual talent in addition 
to scientific and mathematical ability, and we chose the title "Study 
of Verbally Gifted Youth" to denote this. We were in fact concerned 
with humanistic precocity— in the traditional sense of humanism. 
As noted in Appendix C,* ^'omanism has historically, meant a 'concern 
with Ethics, ^politics, and^ social welfare. Only in the last 10 
to 20 years has it come to denote a neo-Romantic fascination with 
subjective inner experience and narcissistic individualism. Because' 
of the "unpleasant contemporary connotations of the .term humanism, 
we have retained the title of the Study of Verbally Gifted Youth. 



• . . • ! • - /■ * 

Summarizing the foregoing, our^^roject is concerned' wijfh: tx. 

(1) identifying youngstei?s who show a precocious concern with and 

ability to reason about, social, moral, and political problems; 

V. ' / ' ' ' ^ ' • . 

<2) ^ developing means for encouraging- and facjl±~taFing^t:he^» 

abilities; (3) ^evaluating our efforts in thi^s rega^rd; (4) . for- 

mulating a^ curriculum package and set of counseling aids that other 

groups* artd agencies may use for these 'purposes; and (5) using our ^ 

data to reconceptualize the nature of human intelligence. 

In three years we have accumulated enough data to begin speaking 

sensibly about most of these issues/ In Section II. we will describe 

our efforts at formulating a conceptual, and^ empirical definition of . 

<• 

humanistic precocity. Section III presents an evaluation of our past 

'* - 
strategy of identifying humanistic precocity^ and describes our present/ 

strategy. Section IV outlines our efforts^'at training humanistic ''^ 

talent, while' Section V0:ontains an evaluation of our workin this 

regard. Section VI tells of our counseling and exporting activities. 

Section VII contains some, speculations about what we think we know 

at this point concerning humanistic talent, ^nd Section VIII outlines 

our future plans . * ^ " ^ 

' ^ * ' ' / . * 

• II. Defining 'Humanistic Precocity 

Our definition of humanistic talent^ has evolved through three 
stages. Initially we had a negative definition— i.e. , citing William 
James' line that algebra is a form of low cunning*, we thought humanistic 
precocity was something other than mathematical and scientific precocity 



Whatutltet was exactly, however, we werenjt sure. We .befieved it had 

to do with the ability to reason incisively and well with complex 

^ ^ [ ' . . . ' . <s . 

moiWl, soqial, and ppliitical iss^ues. * As a means of clarifying our 

♦ r • * i . ' , * ^ , ' . ^ 

definitions we parried out a series of analyses comparing students 
with high quWEilfaeive~~apt±t^^ in 
matli-eraatics and ^science with" students who had high verbal aptitude 
an'd less "S-n teres t in math arid science. The personality a;}d temperas- 
mental characteristics of ma|themat4cany as opposed* to verbally 

oriented students have been jrather 'extensively studied; however, 

* * * ' I * ' * ^ 

^the samples we had available provided a unique ppportiJtnity to in- 

: i • ^ ' \ ' 

^vestigate this issue. A fuU account of our "math- verbal comparisons" 
is presented Apjoendix A, )±e major findings of which ca^t be sum- 
marized as follows. There are no important personality, differences 

Between winners in professor ^Julian Stanley; s Mathematical Talent 

i 

Search and- winners in our Verbal ^Talent Search~i.e., between- njat-he- 

raatically talented students with active interests in^ science and 

verbally talented studeri'ts. On the other hand, the score deJfined 

by SAT-V— sAt-Q had distinct personological correlates that were, 

the same for both groups. High verbal as well as high quanti- 

.J ' - ' ^ / . 

^tative scores are 'associated with maturity/ * independence, .wide'' • . 

. j - . / < 

interests, and an urbane intellectual style regardless of the students' 

expressed preference ior mathematically or verbally oriented jgubject 

matter. These findings are interesting but suggest that differential 

math-verbal scores aire not in jthemselves relevant to the study of 

humanistic precocity. ; ' j 



Since humanistic precocity concerns the ability to reason with 

§ 

spcial and political problems/ a more sensible way to investigate this 

sort of talent would bq to. do it directly, i.e./ to give students 

. problems* of that' type to. reason with./ Using a strCicti^i^ed interview * 

developed by Professoi; Joseph Adelson at the University of Michigan — 

a set of questions 'that probe how one reasons about the use of law .as 

a means for regulating social conduct — we tested oUr winners in' the 
* 

1974 and 1975 samples (N = 163), We tested an additional 25 very 

bright youngsters located by Rocfer Webb and Stephen paurio in 1973 

and 1^74; these students ranged in age from 8 years / 3 mos./ to 12, years 

The results of these analyses are presented in Appendfx B/ and can. * 

be sumraara?:ed as follows. First/ the developmental trends in politi- 

.cal reasoning previously noted by Adelson were replicated here. 

Second/ brightness gives ^n advantage in reasoning ability; these very 

able ;youngsters were about\ three years ahead of Adelson'^ sample at 
' /-^ ' / \ * - ^ 

a.^p phases in the development of their political reasoning skills'. ♦ 

Third/ the youngest children tended to evaluate laws in forms •of 

personal criteria (^e.g./ it is ^food if it is good for me); they 

were unable to generalijfe from the regulation of a specific action 

to the regulation of classes of behavior; and th^y were unable to 

think i^n terms of the regulation of social conduct in general. 

^finally/ 'even among our oldest anci brightest students there were 

noticeable differences in reasoning ability. 

Taken together the analyses gresehted in Appendices A and B 
** # 

lead to the following 'conclusrons regarding the nature and 



identification of hurnanistic talent. 'First; it is probably present 
> . . . ■ • f ■ 

.with equal frequency 'in populations of scientists and artists, .en-' 

gineers and literary cri-tics, mathematicians and :philosophers. 
Second, humanistic precocity is relate'd to intellectual precocity , 
broadiy^^ defined, although , the "relationship is far from i)^fect. . ^ 
■ This means that, third;^ meas-lures such as 'sJCt-^V will have some 
utility- in identifying humanistic predocity, but measures, of "g" - 
will, have to be supplemented by other , more, task-sp,ecijfic selection ' 
devices. Fourth, .direct assessment of the quality of a child's moral 

social, and political reasoning seems tto be a promising means of 

- • " \ • * ' • 

Identifying this talent.. • . 

♦ * - - 

IXI. Selecting Humanistic Precoc^ity'' 

For the first two y^ars a portion of 'the project was devoted to 
evaluating. t-e usefulness of measures such as SAT-V as a means for 
identifying humanistic talent. Our. evaluation of this strategy is 
presented^in Appe.ndix C. Briefly, Appendix C -Dotes, that studentk. - 
selected on the basis of very high scores for SAT.-^V tend to be un- 
usually mature and well-adjusted, but that they, will vary considerably 
in humanistic reasoning ability, m addition, and as noted above, 
in this very high range of intellectual talent ti'e critical deter- . 
minants of humanistic performance are^ probably personality and bio- 
graphical'^^riables: ' ■ . v 

, For these reasons" selection^procedures for this year's.group % . 
were organized somewhat differently. Through newspaper and radio, 
advertisements,- letters and phone calls to -virtually every relevant 



principal in Baltimore ai^d the five adjacent counties, over 1,000. , 
applications were received fqr this year's search • These appii- 

cations were individually screened, and., each was given. a three part 

* » « * 
score. Performance 'on standardized vocabulary' tests and academic 

^grades were each given a unit weight of one, and non-academic 

achievement in the .arts, scieTices, agriculture, neighborhood or- 

♦» ^ 
ganizations, or any other sphere of "real life" activity was givon 

a weight of two, 'fhis m^eans in. effect that a student coQld be in- 

vited to tAke part m our program if he or she had good academic 

potential and an outstanding record of non-academic accomplishmqnt 

or outstanding academic potential arid^a good record of jion-academic 

achievement, . \^ 

• From this origijial list we selected 500 appliccints who fit the 

above description and invited them ^ take part in a testing session 

at Johns Hopkins in February,, 1975, and at^the Wye Institute in rural ' 

• o 

Eastern Shore Maryland in January, 1975. At the testing the students 
were given the verbal portion of the Differential Aptitude Test (DAT) , 
a reliable jneasure of verbal' ability, the Chapin Social Insight Test,, 
the BarronT^Velsh Art Scalfe (to asSess-drjeative potential). Cough's 
.Adjective Check List (to assess self-image) , '"a biographical inventory, 
and- an accomplishments check li^t. The most interpretable results 
rrom this testihg are presented in Table 1. The results, in addition 
tq_ those* presented In Tables. 2 and 3, show that these students compare 
rather favorably with those chqsen .earlier on the basis of SAT-V * 
scores. Table 4 contains correlations between the DAT and indicfes 



or social class . These correlations are closely comparable 'to those 
obtained 'earlier. .Table 4 presents tlie social class correlates of 
the' other selection variables as well. As can be seen from 
Table 4, only the Differential Agtitude Test is substantially 
^ correlated -yith social class. 

We then formulated a rational, a priori regression equation 

1 ■ ■ •" " \ 

based on ,our experience and the results of the analVses from„>th6 

' \ . . " • • ■ \ " ' » 

preceding two years. The equation assigned unit weights to scores 

on^the-DAT, the Chapin Social Insight Test, the Barron-Welsh Art 

Scale, and Leadership Accomplishments; it assigned one half of a 

unit -score to Math-Science Accomplishments and one half a unit score 

to Art^Writing Accomplishments. Students were assigned scorec using- 

•this regression equation, separately by sex and grade. We' then 

Selected the 120 students with the highest scores on this regression 

equation (58 boys, 62 girl^) as our Talent Search winners for 1975.. 

,0n the basis of^thfe regressioh equation. j:he winners, relative to \ 

other students their age, should be bright, socially acute, creative, 

, ' ' ^ -* • ' * 

wit;h charisma and personal" lenergy; they should think imaginatively^ 
and well about social and political problems, and have the drive 'and 
social skill necessary to put their ideas into effect.- ' ^ 

\ -,^his- re-vised s'election strategy produced a rather different 

subject sajinple as TaQDle 5 reveals. At a more obvious level, however, 

. , ' ^ ^ ' ' ' * ' ^ 

it is interefsting to ^ote that as a result of this selection str^ategy 

abot^t 10% of ^the final §ainpie was Black—and 'this is the first time 
. ^ * ' .^ 

that Black students have appeared in, our final sample. 



Looking now at Table 5, students chosen on the basis of our 

regression equation seem to resemble politicians . They are extra- 

verted, outgoing, free-wheeling, and; only moderately interested in 

ideas* As ^ group, th^y seemed more physically attractive, mature 

and better-adjufeted than did the students from the first two years 

t 

This has costs and benefits, as will be seen in Secrion V>elow. 



IV The Surper Enrichment Program - 1975 

The project's largest enrichment effort to date was completed 
in the summer of 1975. Four staff members offered a total of six 
social science courses and one writing course. The social science 
course is our major systematic effort at curriculum development. 
The 'curriculum was carefully planned in advance, and all thre^'e 
social science instructors followed the- same basic format; the 
differences' that emerged in their respective courses we're -the 
p^roduct of differences in personality rather than course design. 

' Descriptions of the social science course and the creative 
writing course follow. ' , ' . 



.... ■ ■ ■ < •. 

The Social Scxq0(^ Course - 1975 

Week 1. 

The readings and discussions of the first week introduced the 
students to the general perspective of the social, sciences and 

served as a framework for subsequent discussions. Homans' The 

» " " ' »' 

Nature of Social Science -was the basic text for this week. Homans 

particularly emphasized the problem of explanation and the character 

of the laws^and generalizations produced by "social' sciences. Class 

discussions compared this^ approach with classical tiatural science, 

logic and common sense, religion, and folklore. This comparison 

was aided by additional reading assigned to students, which was 

»!..•■ 
•seven chap,te-rs from Howells' book' on primitive religions, The * 

Heathens 4 ^ *• ' * ^ - . . 

The" Nature of Social Science is a rather difficult work; 
its implications, appeared to be missed by many .students. Most claimed 
itAvas boring and repetitious. ' The Heathens ,, on'the 'other hand, won 
general approval. Howells used very interesting examples to demon- 
strate the function that supernatural beliefs play in helping primi- 
tive people make sense""af^Tnieir world; * ^ " ^ 

The lesson of week one was "necessary but not sufficient" in 
terms of students' understanding of s^ocial science. In succeeding 
weeks it required follow7up that stressed the role of proof and 
evidence in reaching- sound, lustifiab]L,e conclusions-. 



11 



Week 2. ■ • . - 

• • The second .class focused on human evolution- The intention 
was -to explore the- implications oF man • s biologicallieritage. 
Selections from' Gdnfad's The Many Worlds of Man furnishecT a npn- 
technical introduction to evolution, the biological bases of be- 
havior, and raciar variation io man. A mor^ sophisticated sumniary 
of evolution, "Man, as ; a Biological Species," by Mayr.,. . supplied- 
details about the types of evidence which -have been used jto 
support the theory of ^volution. Mayr also proposed pJob'^le t 
consequences of evolution for modern living and vic^verja. Although 
^ too technical for students". with little backgroun-/in biolo^, this"" 
selection was valuable as a demonst;ration -o'/how a scientist .reasons 
about events for which convincing, pro^? Is missing. 

Two factors that interfered with Students' 'understanding of 
this topic presented- a fine opportunity to review concepts from' 
we^fe^>ne. Fir^^he. students were more inclined to a Llnarkian 
(inheritan^^ of acquired characteristics) than a Darwini|n theory 
("chlnce" evolution thraugh survival of thi fitr)'r-t^iei^^if±7hy^ 
pothesis testing can be demonstrated by considering the /different 
implications of these theories. Second, at least a few students 
objected 'to the evolutionary theory because of its conflicts with 
religioqs beliefs. This conflict parallels the first week's dis- 
cussion of scientific versus' religipus explanations and permits a 
comparison of their overlapping and separate f unctions 
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'Week* 3. 

Culture develops with physical evolution, but it is uhique in 
evolutionary history because it presents a conceptual^-^parallel to 
physical evolution^ The third class considered the development of 
cultures as the Jiuman .counljej^art of instinct. * 

Tfie readings for this tweek supplied both general, principles 
^nd specific examples of cultural variations. The selections taken 
from Conrad's The Many Worlds of Man stressed the potential Walue 
of .cultural diversity for social chahge. Exampl:es of success^ful 
adaptations to a variety of onvironmehts illustrated the advantages 
of these differences. Erikson's ethnologies of the Sioux and the 
Y^urok Indians in Childhood - and - Society ' supplemented Conrad by \^ 
describing how culturdl practices 'generate the' personalities that * 
in turn sustain the^ culture.. His account also emphasized^ how a 
^ culture"' may become dysfunctional in relation to a changing physical 



and social environment. 



J' 



- - * — ■ — =^ 

Students responded enthusiastically to these readings .r' .They 



seemed-pairticularly impressed-by ^th^range of Behaviors, de'scribed. 

The 'subtlety of the mechanisms that created these variations appeared 

- " ' % 

: ^ ^ . , ^ \ 

t6 elude many^of them,, however. They seemed more interested in the 

« 

autho'rs* descriptions than in their analyses. 
'Week 4. ^ - , 

r 

The emphasis on humans as- a biological species organized, into 
cultural groups was expanded in week four by a 'con side ration of 
persons as individuals. The reading's included representative psy- 
chological and -soqiologicdl theories of personality. Erikson's 
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^ "Eight Stages of Man, " a relatively understandable and straight- 
forward account of a sophisticated psychological theory,^ was con- 
trasted, with Berger's presentation of role theory in Invitation to 
Sociolbgy . - - 

With this as background, class discussion centered on the root 
ideas of personality theory, i.e.^ the elements a-^ibheory should in- 
elude to be an adequate description and analysis of personality. 

\ Each idea — motivation, socializati9n/ self^concept,. unconscious, 
explanatioYi, and .psychological healthr— was defined* .and^.discuss.e^ 
using examples from the readings^ and the experiences of the 
students. - ' . * - ' 

Students appeared to enjoy discussions of personality even / 

, more than curtufal anthropology. It may be that they understo6d^ 
the material more readily because of its ifwnediate application to 
their own experience; perhaps the <!3Level of analysis required was 
less abstract. Finally, ^the discussion revolved around material 
"not included in the reading ,^ necessitating more direction than 



9 " — 

usual oh the part of the instructor. Many students- appeared^ to * 
be more» comfortable a?id to sense more progress in this relatively 
structured cla^s situation. 
Week 5. . 

People are rule^following animals; their values are reflected 
in the patterns of behavior that are cultufally inherited. The 
study of the process ^of acquiring and- developing these patterns of 
behavior, socialization, was the focus of readings and discussions 
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the fifth wdek.-* Conrad's T^^e^Many Worlds of Man descr:ibed ways 
in which ^socie,ties transmit and enforce their values, e.g., gossip, 
ridicule, rewards, and religion. In Invitation , , to Sociology , 
'Berger supplemented' Conrad's account with a detailed discussion 
of social controls and their ultimate reliance on physical force. 
Se^l^ctions from Os.par J^ewis' ethnograi)Viies of urban poverty in 
Mexico, Five Families , .provided students with In opportunity to 

' 1 ■ 

api>ly the lessons of Conrad and Berger to ,real and contemporary 

, / 

family and cultural set^tipgs. 

For many, the readings wer^ the source of two ^significant 

^ 

iTiso^hts^ Almost without exception students were impressed by 
the ^tark descriptions of poverty in Five Families .- Lewis'^ ^ 
volume reads like* a novel, an^^^^^^g^ner^^ an empathic response^ 
in these relatively advantaged students. ^The- 3ituations^Lewis 
described were, familiar enough that students were comp^lled^^^ r j 
identify with them but different enough that students were forced 
to suspend some of their culjburally determined prejudices. Second, 
Jbhay_xgLadily__qrasped the notion of social control. AlthougH some 



questioned its necessity , almost all were able to correctly 
identify examples in their own experience and in Five Families . 
For the first time many seemed to become aware of ^the power'Cof 
the sociological perspective for making sense of the world. * . 
Week 6. " ' ^ . 

The theme^of Conrad's The Many Worlds of Man is that diversity 
is aiTong the most valuable of humSn traits. This leads to a position. 
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-of cultural relativism. That is, we. are .all creatures of the insti- 

• -^^ 

tutions we create; the cultural systems of other j^eoples"" work for 
them and must be jucfaed on their own terms ♦ In week six, we com- 
pared this propositiop to a position of cultural absolutism. That 
is, each person must develop criteria for evaluating social in- 
sti tut ions. 

The reading for this week supported a relativistic stance/ 

.... The class completed The Heathens by. Howells and two more selections 

— ' o 

^^VQ Families . The criteria^ for an absolutist position were 
geoierated by students' responses to questions ,such as: "When would 
it be moral or immoral to intervene in another culture?'*' Although 

, many students originally" voiced' support for relativism, they 
seemed willing to intervene^ for pragmatic (e.g., economic) or 

. ideological reasons (e.g., political systems or religious beliefs). 

* ^ ^ ^ ^ * . 

'They generally did not look to the^social sciences, e^.g., psychology 
or ahthropology;, for ppssible criteria. \ . f : 

Week 7.. \ 

Cultural change was the topic o^^ the seventh class\ It in- 
corporated ^lessons, from earlier weeks and challenged students to 



confront the conflict between growth :^nd -change o*n the one- hand 
and^ stability and order on the other. Students read the final 
seleqtlbcm from Lewis* Five Families , which portrayed a nouve^u 
riche. Mexican^ fconiiy, the Castros, aping American values and 
customs. GompariVig the Castros. to .previous families, they could 
trace the transition ofsM^xico from, a rural failing cultu^fi^. towards 



an urban._Ainericanized society , . Additional reading, a .chapter .'from 
Webster' s teyt, Actions and Actors ; Principles of Social Psychology , 
introduced students to research on-leadership, A factually correct, 
but not too technioaa account, this chapter provided students with 
a perspective from which to consider the role of leaders in social 
change', *^ ' ' 

students appeared to appreciate the. variety of mechanisms that 
* generate change~e,g, , environmental changes, crossr-cuitural contact,, 
inventions, and social innavations — and they were able to produce 
many examples of each. Those who r^ad the Webster chapt^r„alsa..„ 
demonstrated 'an increased sensitivity towards the roles that a - * " 

.leader plays in maintaining/order or encouraging: change,. Not all 

* <i 

were convinced, however, that an individual can exert significant 

» <* 
influence on a group, . ' * 

>Week 8, - . . « * < - ^ 

For the eighth week the syllabus called for a discussion .of 
ethics and humanism as* a basis for moral conduct. No readings 
were assigned; the object was for the students to^ consider the 
meaning of ethics, humanism, and pragmatism, and ^to reason in- 
telligently abbut these issues on the basis of the ^material they 
had considered in the preceding^weeks ; The c^ass was divided over ' 
the implications of social science lor moral behavior.. Some saw 
the course as ethically neutral; others believed that knowledge they 
-bad acquired -brought wi^h i^pbligati^ns to consider guidelines for 
behavior. The -course developers were biased toward this latter. 
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point of view. Indeed this 
ment program: to expose stu|3ents 
sophisticated humanis^tic cur 
o.rming judgments and taking 



v^s one'ljf the furrctipns^rf or -the -enrich 
with leadership potential to a* 



iculum that they could ref en to in 



action in their day to day lives. 



The Creative Writings Sunmier Program - 1975 
Tfie-instructor for this course was a professioiial wi:iter Mo had 

* ' ~ ~ 

• • - t ' . . 

* , / ^ - ^ ' ' 

both experience and interest in helping yovmg, writers develop their 
creative abilities. His objectives for this^ course (which, is being 
continued through the academic year 1975-1976) and his impressions of 

the results are summarized briefly below. The lesson plans for the 

# ' i 
summer session are also outli-ned below; " 

'J - ' Objectives- ^ / / ^ - 

, * The. purpose^ of the course, as in the past, was to' develop; the* 

reading .and writing sensitivity of the students through an exr)loration 

of various literary .forms; i±e questioning of formally defined cate- 

gories (e.g., What 'is poetry? What is prose? Fact?~^FictjLon?J aqd* 

the questioning of the nature of language. These questions—very 

"-important in current literary speculation — were presented in^a^non- 

theoretical way and always iti relation to concrete examples.) 

The genres studied and practiced wer^: 1. Poetry> 2. Fiction 

(including humor), 3. The New Journalism. The central questions to 

be raised in' relation to these genres were quescions of narration: 

\ ^ ^ , I 

Who is t>he^nc^;crator? What is his/her relation to the "story"? How is 

the reader's relation dependent and independent of this? For what 

' ^ . - ' . i 

reasons do' we come to trus,t or mistrust the narrator? ^ Is there any 

"event" ("story") which is independent of ^ narrator? (of, at least, 

an implicit "I" or "we"?) . What kinds of narrat^^ye strategies are 9pen 

to "the writer?, etct 



As in the past, class" time was divided between discussions of the 

students' writi;ig, discussions of assigned reading, and time to write 

in class. Explication of technical or theoretical points was related » 

to specific texts .or to specific writing assignments. Three anthoXo- 

gies were used, though^ad^y-onal^at^fiala w.ere' provided as noted below. 

- The anthologies were: ^ : • ^ 

>^ ■» . 

1- The Conscious Reader , edited* by Caroline Shrodes ,."^j^rry 

i'in'estbne, and Michael Shugrue. Macmillan, 1974*^ - 

2. Naked -Poetry , edited by^Stephen Berg and Robert Mpzey,. 

Bobbs^J^&rrill, 1969. ^ * 
^ '\ The Me Nobody -Knows , edited by Stephen M.; Joseph, Avon* 

^ Books, 1969. ^ ' 

* ^ » The Firs t Class ^ ^ ^ 

Prior to the meeting of the fir^ class, a piece of ^journalism., 
(newspaper qr magazine article) ^ was -distributed to the students.- -They 
Vere asked to classify it as "objective" or "subjective" (or in any 
way they thoughtr appropriate, using these^ catisgories as a guide) and 
to give reasons for their cl^ssi^fication. 

In conjunction with fhe above the students were asked to read * 
"Vietnam Superfiction/' by Alain Arias-Misson. The students were 
asked to consider* this piece, Using the same categories as guides; 



to compare it to the article; and to' be prepared to articulate * their ^ ^ 
reasons for classifying the two. ^ . ^ / 

^ These^two pieces provided the basis for ''introducing a preliminary 
discussion of the questions raised at the beginning of this report. * 



^ •/■. " • / - ■ . • 

The ^^article was explored for its us^ of metaphor, a possible "hidderf-'* . 

narrator, etc. A3 a classroom demonstration leading to a discussj.on 

of rhythm and line-breaks^ (enjambment) in poetry, the instructor 

brok^e the article into lines to show how this procedure^ can change * 

the impact of a given piece. Some poems were then e^q^lo^ed '^to reveal 

way^ of using enjambment to complicate meaning, to moSulajbe'^th^ rhythm 

of the voice, etc. ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

' • ." ' ' ^ • , , ' ' » ** ^ ' « " - " 

The writing in class 'oSVisis ted of,Jan exercise •tH«^in^tructof.. had 

foundv^very successful and enjoyable in workshops for bot?i students and 

teachers in^The Waryland'^oets-ih-the-Schoois Program. Each student 

contribute^ two words^- which were; written ^on the bqard. -\The cJbject'was 

to use all tlie wdrds ^in a single pbem,^ This»-was a useful way to^'begin 

working 'with 'words and tl^eir associations as sensuous material, ^as 

seeing phe poem develop -from words rather -thanj concepts . It also 

gave everyone an initial opportunity to practice the use of enj^-- « 

ment and to discus^ their reasons for their li^p^breaks 

. • Home-writing for -the Fdrst Class^ * . 

The students rewrote a news^aper^rti^cleTand projected themselyes 

i'nto the situation using first person narration. "Then they took part 

• * ^ \- " * ^ 'o * 

of the article (or part of another one) and found a poQ;n in it—ive-^.^, 
broke it into rhythmic lines -to se*e i'f "doing so significantly changed * 
its 'impact. • ^ - , A ' ; , . . , c 

Home-reading for the Pits t .Class * . 

* V ^ ' * " ' ' 

* VorevD rd^hrobgli Book Two of Let^Us Now Praise ■FamoOg/Men , by 

James Agee? and Walker Evans and Introduction to The Ch ildren, of Sanchez 
• * ' • : ■ 3 
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')5y Oscar Lewis . ' - * . 

Pol-iticaL poems: "For the Union 'Dead" and "The Mouth of the 
Hudso'n," by Robert Lowell;/ Part 11 bf ^Howl and "America^" by. Alan * 
Gins'berg*;: I'Dulce e.t Decorum Est," by Wilfred Ow^n. 



> / 

/ 



The Second^ Class 



*The Agee .and the Lewis pieces were discussed in terms of the 

narrators and in conjunction with questions raised in the first 

class. (E;or exairipl^: Whicfi" narrator did you'get to know better? 

Which one did you like, respect, more? Why? Which one questioned 

/ It- . ' 

his own role more? Is this questioning important?) / A discussion of 

political poem? as well as the students' own writings accounted for i 

the. remaining class time. 

^ ^ ' ' -* - Home-rreading for' the Second Class 

1. "The Ethics of Living Jim Crow," by Richard Wright. 

2. "The. Chicago. Defender Sends a Man to Little Rock," by r 
Gwendolyn Brooks; "Status SyTri)9l," by Mari Evans; 

"Black^ Bourgeoisie, " by Lerci Jones ^Baraka) . 

3. "The ?1^J«S^" Frank Campbell; "On Broadway by Tim 

, Engel; "Criminals," by anonyxnous; "Locked in the Outside," 

^by >I^iri^ jHolloway "Rejoice," 'by* Clorox>. 

' ^ \ . - 

4. "Fifth- Avenue Uptown," by James Baldwin; 

■•■ " ^ • 1 

Birmingham Jail," By Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.; "To 
^Mississippi Youth" and "Message to the Grass Roots," by 
^ Malcolm X. 



"Letter from 
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The problems the students were to consider with these readings, 
included "seating up" an "event" using poem^, autobiography,, an essay, 
a speech; getting an idea of how complex any "event" is; -an4 therefore, 
how complex a response is necessary. ; ' 

^ ^ Home-writing- for the Second Class 



The students were asked to write a "report" of this "event," 
to think of what kind of^ narration was most appropriate, "subjective" 
or "objective"; a poem, essay, or speech; to think of the perspective 
of the narrator; and to think of possibly creating a "fictional" 
narrator — i.e., someone from a' different background, 

' V / and/or 

to write a piece (poem, essay, speech, ^^autobiography) describing 

•their situation and their feelings about it, or create a ficftional 
narrator to do this, or report objectively, in the third person," as a 
newspaper would. They were then urged to think about why*they chose 
€he form they selected. ^ ' ^ . , 

The Third Class , 
By t'his class, ^the students were becoming more accustomed to, the 
self-critical and objective seminar atmosphere. Discussions became'' 
more useful. As a result, from this point until the end of the course, 
most in-class time was devoted to reading and^ critically analyzing 
the wofks of the individual students. This Week's works included 
the dramatic monologue foryi: the speaking voice, creating a 
character, etc. 



I * flome-reading for thre Third Class 



I The Prologue to The Invisible Man / by Ralnb Ellison; "My Last 

I : - <^ 

Duchess," by Robert Browning; "A Servant to Servants, " ^by Robert 

Frd^t; "The Lady's Maid," by katherine Mansfield; ."The Pied Piper" 

andiv "Lament" (two poems by the" instructor) . 

s ... 

\ Home-writing for the Third Class 

The assignmej^t'.was to write a- dramatic' monologue in either 
prose or poetry. 

Fourth Class » 

Agaiff, there wa?^ discussion of readings and student writings 
and a continuing discussion of narrative perspective with an em- 
phasis on ^ ways of using third person narration* Reading in class 
included Wallace Stevens' "Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Blackbird." 

4 

Writing in-^class was of poetry describing an object or animal from 
a number of perspectives. 'f \. 

Home-reading for* the Fourth Class' 
"The Prison," by Bernard Malamud; "The Rocking-Horse J^inner," 
by D. H. Lawrence tthe former being a good example of third person ^ 
narration which is simultaneously exterior and interior to the char- 
acter; the latter, an example of an apparently obl^ctiye third person 
who- nevertheless is . implicated in the story) . * 

Home-writing for^ the Fourth Class - * 

n.^^f-'- The students were ^to begin a long short story using third 
person narration* ^ * 
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Fifth Class 



There was diiscussion of reading and writing (as usual)-, as well 
as preliminary discussion of dreams and the function of dreams as a 
source !for contemporary writing., The^ in-class reading included, 
selected poems using dreams. These came from several sources, 
including works by pther^young writers«?as well as (the instructor's 
work, ^ . ' 

'V- ' ' ■ 

\ Home-reading for the Fifth Class 

"SnowYline/" by John Berrj^man; ."A Dreain of Burial," by aames 
'Wright;, Text. No. 1 from. Samuel Beckett's Texts for Nothing ; 
, "The Lo^ Son," by Theodore Roethke; "What a ^Proud Dreamhorse, "by 
e. e. cummings; "The Zoo Keeper, " by the instructor! 



Home-writing for the Fifth Class 



ERIC 



The students were to continue and finish a short story and 

1 ^ . - ' ' ' . " ' ^ 

to write a longer poem or a short, short story using the techniques 

-\ ' ' ^ 

of, dream. - \ * , 

\ , Sixth Class 

'Class bejan vfith /discussions of reading and writing, followed - 

by preliminary discussion of humor* Readings 'in class included 

^short selections from Woody Allen and S. J. Perelman as a way of 

beginning to ^ee what strikes us as funny and why. 

.1 Home-reading for the Sixth Class 

"Rhinoceros," (^e story) .by lonesco; "Report," by Donald 

Barthelme; "The Unicorn in the Garden," by Thurber; "Examining 

1 •■ • . 

Psychic Phenomena," b^ ^Woody Allen; /*The Expelled," by Beckett; 
"In Order To,'Mby Kenneth Patchen. 
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ERIC 



Home-writing for the Sixth Class 



The assignment was to write a humorous piece—poem, essay, or 
story? ^ ^ 

The Seventh and Eighth Classes 

y f 

These classes involved in^class reading of original creative 
works by the students. Pieces were critically analyzed by members 
of the class. Homework involved re-working" pieces to/incorporate 
critical^.suggestionsi • * ^ 

The InstructorVs Overall Impressions v 
In planning the course, the' instructor had expected to give as 
much time to a close ^reading- of the assigned texts as to- the criti- 
cism ofVs'tudent writing, maintaining that. evaluating the products and 
techniques Qf 'established writers ^is an important source for a ^writer— 
particularly for a beginning v/riter. But the instructor found ^the 
students more skilled and interested in wri1;ing than reading." 
Critical techniques were approached, therefore, primarily through 
discussion pf classmates' work, though if time had permitted, more „ 
reading and more discussijon of outside texts would have' been in- ' 
cludedi If the course were, of fered again, however, alternating 
reading and writing assignments would probably provide a broader 
and moVe effective learning experience. The class reading was 
impor^tant~learning the pleasures of re^-reading—and can ba faught * 
to^ this age group, given "their intelligence and maturity, but it might 
be 'tried in some more coherent and systematic way. 
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One of the most positive aspects of the course was the creation 



of an atmosphere, in which class criticism of the writing could go on 
in a friendly and mutually respectful atmosphere. At the beginning 

V * ' f 

f ♦ 

of the course it was decided that each student would read hijs or her 
own work rather than employing any system of anonymity. Negative as 
well as positive coitmients were exchanged without "personalities" enr- 
.tering-into the process. As the classes went by, openness in this ; 
area increased and by the end of the course, most of the students 

felt that the class was a good place to be and work in, that, they could 

^ • . ^ 

live with *the anxiety of sharing their writing with others. 

Both the instructor ^.and' the students Evaluated the course favorably. 

The iristructof's objectives were demanding and technical, the atmosphere 

was one of a workshop^Nind the majority of the students were able and ^ 
^ ♦ 

willing to work on their writing objectively and. professionc^lly* 

\ 

Although writing ability was not uniform,^ it was: evidenced in the 
w.riting .samples and critical statements that all the students bene- 
fitted from the course, especially in the use of line-breaks^ and rhythm 
in poetry, the avoidance; of cliche, the use of imagery, and the problem 
of resolution and clqsure in general (i*e*, avoidance of the^stbck 

if' 

"happy" e*nding) • , ^ o 

♦ ^.crearly not all the students were gifted writers. Perhaps only 
half the^ class could be considered so. B^t since all sh6we(d poten- 
tial for improvement of technical writing skills — if not for becoming 
professional writers-'-it was decided to continue the ser^nar for 'all 
the students this fall on a once-monthly basis ^. This fall seminar 
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v/ill allow the students to continue working ^^t , a level' considerably 
^ more ^dvanced than that provided hy^ their schools, and will allow, 
them tl?e opportunity for extensive critical reading, which they 
felt that their school literature courses did not.-offer. 
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v.- Program Evaluation 



Our 'evaluatipn^;takes two forms. On the one hcind/ and m a 
relatively 1-imited sense, we must evaluate the effects of our 
s umme r prp^ramr — An-evaiua tion - o f-our---ea rlaer- ^enrxchmen t_eLLfQrts^_ 
appears in Appendix D. In a more: extended sense, we must try to 
evaluate our totai effort in terms of both selection, and training. 
Discussion of these efforts is pr^sented in two selections below. 

* '* , 

A. Course- Evaluation ^ 

An evaluation of the ''summer enrichment program must proceed 
along three lines. First, what kinds of . differences did this pro- 
gram make in .students tested abilities and attitudes? Second, how^ 
did students perceive' the program — was it satisfying, or stulti- 
fying, or challenging? Finally,, did the students eind the curri- 
culum meet the goals of the staff? 

The methodology for this evaluation parallels that of the first 
two years, reported in^ Appendix D. Three types of tests were used 
to mea'sure (a) changes in creative or divergent thinking-rThe 
Consequences Test; (b) changes in reasoning ability or convergent 
thinking — the Concept Mastery Test;, (c) changes in global attitudes 
toward school and college — ^a semantic differential. Students in 
all seven classes,- were tested before and after the summer program- 
The data include the 88 students for whom there are complete 
data. 



1- The Consequences .Test consists of two forms — one developed 
by Guilford; €he ,other,. by _menib.ers of our staff (Hogan, Kilkowski, 
& Viernstein) . Five- items, describe unusual situations for which 



the student mus.t lis.t possible consequences • Eor example: What 
would: be the results if people no longer wanted or needed sleep? 



The test is highly speeded, but the number- of di-f f erent— cojaseg ueTic e 



produced varies widely among stiudents and is unrelated to inte'lli- 
gence as measured by IQ. Terman's Concept Mastery Test, on the 
other hand, is a verbal reasoning scale consisting of vocabulary 
items and analogies* It is much- more difficult than standard IQ 

y 

or verbal ability tests and is particularly appiropriate for highly 
selected samples* The semantic differential assesses attitudes 
toward school/ Math, English, and college, along dimensions of 
"^liking, utility, and accessibility. "There are nine scales ranging 
from 1 to 7 for each concept, Vith three scales for each dimen- 
sion, e.g.-,- like-dislike,, good-bad, pleasant-unpleasant* Each 
student makes a total of 36 judgments. » 

\ 

These instruments weYe alT used in the first 4:wo years o,f 

<* " 

. this project and it is informative to compare the 1975 sample 
with the earlier groups* Table 6 includes data on the Conse- 
quences. Concept Mastery Test, and Semantic Differential* The 
important thing to remember when reviewing this table is the nature 
of the selection strategies employed each year. In 1973, an SAT-V 
cutoff of 570 was used"/ and' in 1974, ,500 was the minimum score. 



In' 1975, multiple criteria were Used' which included approximately 
a 90th percentile score on a grade level verbal ability test. The. 
decreasing scores on the Concept Mastery Test fetXect these changes-. _ 
in verbal- ability requirements. It is_signif icant however, that 
there was no corresponding temporal decline in Consequences scores. 
The stability of group averages for the Consequences indicates that 

this aspect of humanistic talent? has not been* affecLte.d^ by chan ges 

in selection strategy. Similarly, measured attitudes are constant 
^across all three years, and the implication is the same. 

^ These pre-test scores- are all impressively high or positive. 
The average scores on the Concept Mastery Test ranged frbm 66 to i 
4 3. These may be compared with 60 earned by a sample of air force captains 
or with the average of 18 found- among the most .advanced eighth 
graders in a local junior high school class. Finally, the' 
semantic differential scores correspond to an.average rating 
of approximately 2-1/3 on ^a scale of 1 to 7 (positive to negative) . ^ ^ 

. Change scores appear comparable across all three samples; the 
^significant difference between the 1973 and 1975 CMT pre-tests does 
not seem critical given the nature oB. the results discussed below. 
Table 7 presents the comparisons of avarice gain scores for the 
three enri,chment grdups, and Table 8 report&^the before and after 
data for. 1975 alone. 
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~^ TheHLevels -of Jrelative^mj^^ on the Consequences test 

is particularly interesting.^^ The Productive Thinking Progr^iP 

(Cpvingtonl Crutchfield, Davies; & Olton, 1972) was part of the 

enrichment package in 1973. It was not used in 1974 and only 

^ indirectly involved in 1975. instructors. did m^e an effort to 

t!{^.0SO^^9e creative thinking, however. The 'results clearly indi- 

cate that the Productive Thinking Program is* effective in boosting 

•» ' ' . 

divergent thinking scores.; Although^ students improved in divergent 

thinking in 1975 (see also Table 7), the results^ were not as strong 
as in 1973. Tfiese data' s.pggest that divergent thinking can be 
enhanced, and more so by direct, focused training than by sincere 
but diffuse encouragement. ' 

Scores on the Concept Mastery Test showed consistent improve- 
ment all three' yearsT ^ Although the ga\n for .1975 students is close 
-to being significantly less than for 1974, that gain still repre- 
sents a significant improvement over 1975 pre-test levels. The 
facts that students were partially selected on the basis *of high 
verbal ability^ (on the Differential Aptitude Test), and- that their 
initial CMT scores' were quijbe high increase the difficulty in demon- 
strating improvement on the CMT. Therefore, the gain of seven point 
for 1975 lends support to the conclusion that the enrichment program 
engenders real improvement in developed verbal reasoning skills.^ 

^ Students* attitudek toward school. Math, English, and college 
did not significantly change during any of the years of the program- 
at least not as measured by a semantic differential administered 
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iitunediately after the program. There are some statistically sig- 
nificant differences in attitude c^ianges between the three enrich- 
. ment programs but t±e actual changes have been smaOLI, and do not 
merit much contment or speculation. It is sufficient to say that' 
1975 'students grew more favorable toward school both' in comparison 
_ to their pre-test scores and in comparison *to ^thej direction evi- 
denced in 1973 and 1974. * f ' 

Until now the 88 'students from 1975 have been treated as a • 
homogeneous group. Actually these students formed seven separ^ate 
classes. There were four different instructors; three taught two 
sections of social science eadh and one taught aiplass in creative 
writing. It is "important to note that there was| very' little v^ari- 

ation in gain scores across instru$;tors or across subjects. ,This 
♦ f * 

suggests that the positive results are not tied'narrowly to a 

" ' * ' i 

specific curriculum or instructor. Unfortunately, the uniformity 
of improvement also makes- it difficult to dete.iTnine precisely What 
factors are enhancing verbal reasoning skills. | We can pnly no(te- 
some obvious similarities among the courses and instructors- over 
the past three years. - i 1 » 

' * - ' . . ' . - ; 

All ^courses, were conducted at a college iWel. All demanded » 
considerable independence, initiative, and intelligence on the part 
of the students, and all included students whb could reasonably fee 
expected to demonstrate these qualities. All i instructors had 
prior experience teaching—on a college levelr-and all ihad ve'fy 
high expectations of their students, fiach ^instructor had adequate 
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time to prepare lessons /.;^o review students' work, and to give them 
extensive feedback on their performance. Final'ly., all instructors 

■ ■ ■ . • \ " "^ • - 

were seeking._adyanced degrees / but more importantly they weife 
actively working 'in the disciplines they were teaching. The ' 
writing instructors are both published authors and'^e social 
science instructors are each engaged in. psychological research. t' 
Because these variables are all confouhded^with one another — and 
with other less obvious ones — it is impossible, to say*how necessary 
or sufficient any one is for ^producing the^ob^ei^ved changes. , It , 
might be npted, however, tliat some~of- these-conditions oould 
reasonably be duplicated in public of private schools, but others 
are' much less easily duplicated. It should be further noted that 
the Productive Thinking Program , which resulted in significant . im- 
provement in divergent thinking, has 'been successfully used in 
public school settings and, in our program^, -was taught by a recent 
college graduate vith no prior teaching ,experience.r * ' 

In over^l terms then, we Would have to judge our Summer 
Enrichment Program as effective in engendering some of vthe changes 
that -one 'would reasonably associate with enrichment of humanistic 
-talent • ' ♦ * • 



Selecti on Evaluation - - 

; — r: / . > . a> ; 



This year, as in^ the past, pur ultimate crite^rion for evalii^ 

^ i y ' • : ■ ; 

:ating our program is^otlr own staff judgments^labout the kinds, of 

students we' have recruited. t6-x)ur :program. Each year the^. staff has 

rated the students in the enrichment =pr95ram for "humanistic'pdteo- 

tial" — a complex, global Assessment reflecting our judgments abdqt ' 

each student's briginality, intellectual maturity, and potenti-al 

for making a contribution to some ^aspect, of .humanistic inquiry. 

It is 'in' ;bhe^sense Iq^rcally^circular to attempt to yalidate 

one's criterion ratings, npnethelass we -attempted to do just'thajb 

witfi this year's sample. Table 9 contains the. relevant* Information; 

two points ' about this table are important. First, although the three 

* ■ "* " 

staff members were rating different groups :pf students, the pattern 
of 'correlations, across the three raters is quite consistent, sug- 
gesting that their ratiAgs'are comparable. This is essential, since 
no additional means are available to assess the reliability of 
these ratings. Second, the highest .^qorre la tions ^ Table 4 are 
between staff and peer ratings. This not -only ^t.tests to the^.re-^ 
liability of the ratings, but reflects on their validity as well. 
In , the major^.icLSsessment studies of the 1950is and 1960 's, peer 
ratings p^ved time, and again to be the assessment variable with* 
the greatest predictive validity. Table 9 , then, attests to both 
the validity and reliabi-Hty of our staff ratings. 

liable lOpresents-^data on our selection process and the nature 



of humanistic precocity, There are .three points about this table 
-that should be noted. First/ as would^ be exp^^cted, staff, ratings^ 
are uncprrelated with the regression equation- scores used for 
selection — because the variance in. these scores is severely re- 
duc^d as a result of the selection process- ^Second, as a result ' 
of the new selection criteria, verbal "IQ varied more in this--s.ample 
^than in either of the ^earlier groups. Consequently, CMT scores j 
again became relevant to students' perfomia^nce Third, for this 
sample the key variables defining -humanistic precocity, the 
characteristics ijiost related to performing well in our program, 
were. CMT s'cores and self-estimates. We were .somewhat- surprised 
to see verbal IQ re-emerge as a relevant variable for .our ''purposes. 
The correlations between staff ratings and self-estimates, hbv^ver, 
reveal that there is more to 'humanistic -precocity than verbal 'IQ. - 

Specifically, the self-estimates scores reflect students* self- 
concepts with regard to the following .10 dimensions: general energy 
level, good judgment, ^probability of being a success in /ife, per- 



sonally vell-organized,. persistent, confidence about .th/. future, 
resourcefulness, leadership potential, religiosity, ar/d ability ,to 
adjust to new situations. 'Further analyses Will be necessary to 
determine whether all of these self-descriptive characteristics 
are equally relevant 'to htmianistic accomplishment/ Generally, 
however, humanistic precocity 3eems to be best' defined in terms 
of intelligence and a particular self-cohcept defined in te'rms of 
the variables listed above. ' / \ 



VI. Service Activities 

Since the project's inception two objectives have been sought 

V . , ' 

as -a means of rproviding service to the parents, educators, and , 
't *» * 

students interested in the special .problems of the verbally and 
humanist:ica.lly gifted. The first goal is academic and^ vocational 
• counseling for students^ Who participate 'in the Spejicer Project? this. 

IS an ongoing activity continued during first three years of the 

,\ 

project. The second objective is> bvoadly speaking, information 

dissemination — trying to reach the wid^^jt audience to effect the 

r 

greatest improvement in the overall educatioh and training* of 
humanistically gifted youngsters. 

A report of .our counseling activities involves separating 
Spencer Project :participants into two groups: past participants 
including Talent Search winners in 1973-1974, and current p^Trtici- 
pants, the 1975 Talent Search contestants. Our. primary contact witK 
past participants is through the Student Newsletter (started in 
December, 1973) . During the .past year four iss\ies .of the Newsletter 
have offered students a challenging reading list, enc raged partici-^ 
pation in college courses ah'd advanced placement programs, brought 
special activities and programs to the attention of interested 

readers, <and provided a.fo,rum for "horizontal" infonnatiph ex- 

. ' . f * 

change among youngsters... An example of this last point involves 

' ■ * " f ' , — 

one girl ,who took part in tTie Social Sciences Seminar IdSt summer. 

At her instigation, a group of s.tu(^nts from her summer class 
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organized a seminar to discuss 'the topic. -"Utopia." Readings included 

> 

works by Plato, More, Huxle'y, Orwell, and Skinner. This studen't- 
mediated seminar was an overwhelming success-; plans are being made 
to continue the seminars. 

For the 1975 Talent Search contestants we were ^ahle to take ad- 
vantage of our experience and background during the first two years 
in order to offer counseling on a much wider basis. This was the 
first year in which we were able to invite back for cpunseling both 

winners and non-winners from the Febx:uaiy testing session. As^a 

♦ 

result we provided career and educational counseling to approximately 
500 students arid their parents during three sessions in April, held 
at the Wye Institute (on Maryland's Eastern Shore) and at'^ Johns 
Hopkins. The format for each session included an informal pre- 
sentation followed by questions from parents. A product of these 
meetings was brief , inforrnatiVe- "Counseling Guide," made available 
for"^ subsequent distribution. 

Written with two goajLs in mind, the "Counseling -Guide" intro- \ 
duces verbally gifted students to vocational, educational, and extra- ' 
curricular^alternatives and encourages students to pursue these 
alternative? on their own. Briefly stated, it includes a dis- 
cussion of' the Holland Self-:Directed^ Search (furnished to all 
Talent Search pa'rticipants*) , college courses, early college en- 
trance, grade-skipping, in-grade ^acceleration, advanced placement 
opportunities > national and state resources for the gifted, and • 
other activities such as the Washington Summer Seminar, the Ex- 
ploration Scholarship Program, etc. 
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The "Counseling Guide" represents a beneficial service- gener- 
^ated by the Study of Verbally lifted Youth, Ultimately, however, . 
we prefer to encourage and instigate this kind of activity at the 
state and local educational levels. This is but one of the many 
reasons why—our project staff was aictive this past year dn dis- 
seminating information about the project at nximerous- professional 
conferences, workshops, and seminars as well as many less formal 
meetings and discussions. Perhaps 'the best way to present this 
heterogeneous list of "events" is in the following chronological-; 
annotated outline. / ^ : - ' , . 



1974 1 Oct. Peter McGinn, Instructor o,f the 1974. Social Science 
/ .Seminar, held -the first meeting of a similar course 
for local junior high school students i The course 
covered, the material in shorter cla'ssesf'over 12 
weeks rather than eight. ^ \ ^ 



17 Oct. First meeting with Mr. James Nelson, Director, Wye 
Institute, to discuss selection strategy f^r. Wye's 
1975- summer program on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, to 'be held in conjunction with the Study of 
. " Verbally Gifted Youthi. 

r 

/■ 

' T Nov. Meeting with Dr. Hal C. Lyon, Director, Office of 

'the Gifted and Talented, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, ,D. C; 

7-8, Nov. Maryland State Confe^^nce on Education of the Gifted 

and Talented. Study "of Verbally Gifted Youth partici- 
pated in adjoint project with the other Hopkins' Spencer 
projects. At this conference selection '^strategy for 
, the Third .Annual Talent Search was announced. 

10 Dec. Dr. Hogan addressed .the Harford County (Maryl'and) 

Parent^Teachers Association - . . • 

19 Doc. Counselors from 'the Montgomery County (Maryland) 

school system, .^s well ^s representatives from two 
Baltimore City schools, met with the Project Staff to 
disciiss the possibil±,ty of - initiating a course in their 
scho61s similar to^ our Social Sciences. Summer Seminar. 
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V 



1975 i Feb. 



8 Feb. 



3 March 



• The Third Annual Talent Search for Verbally 
Gifted Youth. During the testing session, 
Dr. Gairvey met with parents. to discUss the * 
project and to answer questions. ' " 

Montgomery County (Maryland) Conference .on the 
Gifted and Talented. S. Daurio and P. McGinn, 
members of the project staff,, participated in a • 
panel discussion entitlec3 "Identification of Gifted 
and Creative Children: The IQ and Beyond." A 
summary of the first two years' woric and the prospect 
of change for the Third Talent Search, was discuss.ed , 
before, more "than 400 educators, teachers, and 
parents. 

Staff "ted discussion of the Study of Verbally * • 
Gifted Youth in -educational psychology seminar 
conducted at the ^American University, Washington, 
D. C. 



5 April Testing of Eastern Shore Talent Search winners at 
Wye Institute. Conducted counseling session for 
parents during the" testing. 

r 

12 April Testing of greater Baltimore Talent' Search winners 
at Johns Hopkins. Conducted counseling .session for 
-parents during the testing; 

19 April General counseling session for "n6n-winners" and 

parents held at Johns Hopkins (Baltimore area students) 
and the Wye Instituta (Eastern Shore students). 

21 April _ Staff^led discussion of Study of. Verbally Gifted .Youth 
m seminar on education of the gifted, conducted at 
The Johns .Hopkins University. ' - ' * 



16-17 May 



3 June 



30 June 



Special two-day^ workshop' on the social psychology of 
prejudice, held at the Wye Institute for 17 Eastern 
Shore students, aged 14-16. . 

Project Associate M. Viemstein addressed the Prince 
George's County ■ (Maryland) Parent-Teachers Association.' 

First meeting of student-initiate'd seminar -for Social ■ 
Sciences Summer students from 1974 took^place at Johns 
-Hopkins, Topic for the first seminar: "Utopia." 




VII. Suimning Up ' ' 

It -might be useful to attempt a provisional summary of what 
we have accomplished after three years' work studying humanistic 
precocity. There are perhaps six accomplishments' that we can point 
t6 as having potential significance. First; we have a definition, 
in both conceptual and psychometric terms, of humanistic. precocity 
that we are reasonably satisfied with, " it is a precocious ability 
to reason incisively and well with social, moral, -'^''and political 
issues* Secpnd^^ this ability is' not the property of young people 
with- verbal as opposed to quantitative interests. Rather, it 
seems evenly distributed across the spectrum of academic and pro- 
fessional specialties, fhif.d, humanistic precocity is a function 
pf verbal intelligence, a preference for unstructured, open-ended — - 
problems, and a particular self-image that can be summarized- as 
energetic, persistent, confident, an4 extraverted. ^ Fourth, it Is 
,possible to quantify these elements that define humanistic pre- 
cdcity;, therefore, it is .now possible to select it with better than 
chance accuracy • Fifth, the 'curriculum that we have devised for 
training of humanistic precocity seems to work—at least in the 
short ryin.x Finally,' the parents and students who have come into 
contact with out program are routihely very grateful fqr the time^ 
attention, ^nd "concern with the problems of the gifted that we have 
^b,een able to provide them with. The project has created a great^ 
deal of good will on the part of concerned parehts and pupils 
in the Baltimore metropolitan area. < ' . ^ 
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We can also begin to outline our plans for^ the next two years. 
We are facgd by certain manpower -constraints (two of our staff are 
•in their last year) that make ^.ahpther large-scale testing and summer 
program not feasible—the organization and conduct of these large- 
seal^ testings and enrichment programs take^a staggering amount of 
time. In addition, we have., an enormous amount of data on hand which 
is as yet ui)analy2ed. Consequently, the bulk of o.ur energies over 
the next^ year will be spent , analyzing and reporting oh the mass of 
data, we have accumulated over the past three years. In addition, 
we* feel it is^important to remain in contact with the most im- 
pressive of the students we have identified thus far. This longi- 
tudinal follow-up is necessary in order to determine the presence 
of long-term effects of our earlier efforts *^ One- of pur brightest 
students from last year remarked that it wasn't until six or seven 
months later that she finally realized- what we were trying* to 
accomplish In the summer enrichment program. So some kind o£ 
systematic longitudinal follow-up seems advisable and necessary- 
for a full evalualtion of the effects- of our \nterve_ntion. -program.— 

We intend to continue our writing course on a monthly .basis 
over the next year, in part as a service to the students and in 
part as a means for developing, more fully a writing curriculum for 
these highly able students. This ifie^ns in effect that we should 
have two curricula, available for distribution. by 1977.- 

In the fourth year of the projectv theh, we will be conofrned 
with data analysis arid reporting, following, up our best students. 
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and- elaborating our writing, curriculum. In €he fifth year, our ' 
■ major effort wiil be toward producing a synthesis of all our 
wprfc. This product will be in a book length report of our 
activities, and. this should consume .-the. bulk of our time—there 
will be endless final analyses -to run, data to<;-verify , etc. , and 
we will have a very limited- staif at that time.- We will continue 
to follow up our best students, and wewill begin making major 
efforts to publicize our findings and our curricula packages.. 
■We have taken a rather low profile-, concerning our activities in 
the past because we felt we lacked a sufficient data' base to speak/ 
authoritatively about- the nature- land nurture of humanistic talent.^ 
Ws believe that we can %ow begin to contribute more positive ' 
statements. 
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' ' Table 1 

* Total Talent Search - Test Results * 

i ' Ghapin * Welsh 

-i^N" Mean SD Mean 

Girls ' 30a 20.1 4.5 ^21.6 

Boys 197 ^ 18.7 4.6 19.2 

8'th grade girls 168 19.5 4.2 22.1 

9th grade girls 141 20.8 4.7 20.8 

8th grade boys , 124 18.1 4.8 18.7 

9th grade boys 73 19.7 4.1 20.0 

Enrichment group girls 62 22.5 ^ 4.1 / 28.3 

Enrichment group boys 58 21.6, ^ 4.1 25.2 
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Table. 4^ 

Correlati(^^ bet\j7een selection tests and 
indices of social class „ 



Total 

Chapin " Barron-^Welsh DAT Accomplishnjents 

Girls Boys Girls^ " Bo^s Girls^ Boys \ Girls Boys 
(N=310) (N=197) (N=310) (N=197) jN=3l6) > (N=197) (N=31Q) (N=197)!/ 



Father educ* 


level 


.12* 


.06 


-.13*' 


■ -.02 


.24*** 


.09 


.07 




Father's qcc* 


level 


.09 




-.13* 


.0,2 


.13* 


,15* 


.06 


• •■ ! i 

.05 1 ■ 


Mother^ s educ. 


levfel 


.10 


.12 


-.08 


-.62 


/.13* 


.16* 


.08 


.05 ■ 


Motheri's qcc\ 


level 


*-.02 


.03 


' -.OL 


.03 


.14 


-.17 


.07' • 


-.01 " 


Chapin 








-.11 


.13 


.35*** 


.27*** 


.02 


.14* 


Barron-Welsh 












-.06 


-.11 


.06 


''.00 , ' 


•DAT 


' \ 














-.02 


.10 


? 

*P < . 05 












i 

\ 


* 






**P<-01 , 




















***p < /OOl 








* 













(Note: for mother's occupational level, N = 157 for girls^ and N = 99 for boys) 
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Table 5 ' ^ * * 
Comparison of prev^ious enrichment students (Group I) 
*' , witl^.»i?975 ^^nricfhment students 



(Group II)- 



German CMT 
Chapih 
CPI ' [ 

Dominance, 

•Capacity for Status 
, Sociability 

•Social Presence . 

Self-Acceptance'* , 
, Sense of Well-Being 

Responsibility* i 
' .Sqc ia 1 i-za t^n 

Serf-Control . ^ 

Tolerance \ - ^ 
- Good Irtipression 

Conununality 



Total 
Group 1 
(N=58') 
Mean ^ 

61.2 
21.4 

27.9 
' r9.7 
24'. 5 . 
3S.3 
21.4 
'35.6 
30 . 2 
21.1 ^ 
25.5' 
22.2; 
14 .-6 
24.6 



Achievement via Conformance 25!. 3 
* ^Jchi-evement via Irtdepen*dence21.'6 

Intellectual Effi^ciency* 40.2 

Psychological Mihdedness 11.8 

^ ' Flexibility . v,13.0 

Femininity 21. 2 

^ Empathy . ^ 23Tb 

Autonomy * * c 21.5 
Myers-Briggs ; 

• Extraversiorf . - 13.9 

Sensing • 4.8 

Thinking * ^7.6 

Judging * . ' 10.3 

introversion^ 12.7' 

' intiition . \^ ^ 19.3 

Feeling * ' . 13.6 

Perception , > 16.8 
Holland SDS - ' . 

kealistic • ~ . .2.'0 

Investigative ' * 10.8 

Aifbistic • ' 8.9 

^ Social V 7.2 

/ 'Enterprising * 3*7 

Conventional ' 1,6 

Barroh-We^^h - * 2-3. 0 

CPiE Creativity Equation^ •14.6 
(Group Average) 



Groups 
Group II 
(N=120) 
Mean 

30*. 8*** 
. 22.1. ' 



Girls 
Group I Group II 
(N==,33) (N=62) 
Mean . , Mean 



- • Boys 
Group I Group I 



31 
*19 
, 27- 
' 37. 
-23, 
32, 
28, 
37, 
21, 
19, 
14, 
.24. 
^25. 
19, 
38. 
11. 
II. 
19i 
24. 
23. 



,8*** 
9 

2*** 
6* 

*8*ijf* 
7 

4* 

0- 

5**. 
9** 

2' 

9 

1 

2*** 

4 

9 

9* 

4* " 
3*** 



16..''9** 

6.7* 

9.5* 
11.6 

9.9* 
16.4*** 
12.1 ^ 
15.3 

2.8 

8:9 
-8.'l 
*'8.9** 

5*,5*** 

1.6* 
26.^8 . 
14.8 



58.2 
22.5 

27.:.7 

;i9.8 

24.6 
, 35.8 
21.4 
34.0 
'31 .,0 
38.6 
25.3 
23.i 
14.4 
25.2 
25.7 
21.6 
4'0,.3 
ll'.2 
13.1 
22.7 
24.9 
18.8* 

15.8 
3.2 
4.5 
9;5 
11.2 
20. li 
16.8 
17.5 

1.'2 
8;4 ^ 
11.2 
8.4 
2.9 
0.8 
24.0 
16.0 



37v6*** 
22.6 

31 .,1*;*'** 
. 20 ' i 
■V7^i* . 

38.-2 
23.. 7** 
32,1 
28:. 0**' 
37';'0 
20.6**^ 
19.9** 
13.4 
.25.1 
24.* 9 
19.2** ' 
38.8 

ri.6 

12.4 
22.0 
25.1 
23.5*** 

L8.-1 
6.3** 
8.6*** 

lp.5 
8.9 

16.6*** 

1^.5***. 

16.3 

> 
1.7 

7.5 
rp.l . 
10.4** 

4 ♦ 6* * 

1.3 * 
28:5 * 
17.4 



(N'=25) 
Mean 

'63 . 9 
19.8'.- 



(N=58) 
Meah> 

44.2*** 
21.6 



\ \ 



28.2 

24-. 6 
34.7 
21.4 
33.4 
29.2 
36.5 
26.5 
21.3 
15,5 
23. .7 
25.3 
21^7 

4o:o 

12.8' 
12.5 
19.0 
21.7 
18.t5 

' 11.7 
7.0 
11 .9 
11.3 
l4.*4 

. 18.4 
. 9 . 2* 

3.0 
11.7 
• 6.1 
5.. 7 
4.9 
1.3 
21.9 
12.1 



32.6*** 
18.9 
27.2* 
Zl .''0 
23v^8** 

33.3 . 
.28.9 

36.^ 

'22.5* 
* 19.9 

15.2 " 

24.7 

25.2 
. 19.1**. 

38.4 . ^ 
11.2* 
11.3 
17>5 ' 
23.5 
23.0*** 

15.6* 
7.2% 
10. 5^^ ' 
12.8 

io.9* 

16.2 

OiO.S 
- 14.3 

' 4.0 
10.6 

5/9 

7.3* 



6.-5 
12. Of 



*P< .05, 



**p<-01, '****p<.001 (twor. tailed) 
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Tabie 6 . 



Comparisons of pre-test scores, for 

•■ - ■ \. . 

three enrichment grbups ^ - 



Consequences Test 
Concept Mastery Test 



.Semantic Differential 
(rsmge of possible scores: 
positive = 9, -negative = 6^) 



. ' School 
" Math > 
EnglpTsh 
College 



/ 

/ 1 



1973 
^ (N=26) 
Mean SD 



1974 
-(N=-26) 
\.tlean. SD 



29. J. ' 


9.3 


^8.1 

\ • 


7.O.. 


66.0 


• » 

, 21. .2 ^ 


58.2 ' 


19.3 


t 








21.3 


^* 7.6\ 


20.5 


.8.3 ^ 


21.7 


10.3 


22. i / 


13.7 


2,3.3 


10.9 - 


21.8 


11.0 


18.7 * 


.,6.2 


17.6. 


\6.3'' 



1975 • 
•(N=88) 
Mean ^ /SD 



29^.4 



22,0 
22.8*' 
20.2 
17.0 



8.5 



8.2 
12.3 
10.7 

7.2 



1975 <i 1973/ ^p<.001 



/ 



i 
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Table 7 

Comparisons of average gain stores for 
three enrichment groups 



Consequences Test . 

Concept Mastery Test 

Semantic Differential 
(Note: ..'Positive values 

correspond to decrease s 

in attitude) 



School 
Matr^ 
English 
* College 



1973 
(N=26) 



\ 

19;.-, 
(N=26)^ 



1974 



4 

1975 
.(N=88) 



" Mean 


SD 


Meeih 


SD 


Mean,. 


• SD 


5.2 


7.3 




3.4^ 


2 .5 


. 6.-4^ 


10.2 


12.1 ' 


13.0 


14.6 \ 


' 6.9 


1;3.9C\1 



2.5 


,4.2 


2.0 


6.4 


-^2!l 


5.a^ 


-1.2 




1.5' ^ 


7.i ' 




6.8 ■ 


' 3.0 


10.3 


^ 0.2 , 


8.8 


-0.8 


5.7^ 


1.7 ■ 


8.6 


* 

2.5 


7.8 


-0.5 


5.2^ 



\;1974 < 1973, p <.01^ 

^ i " 

; 1975 < 1973, p<.:l/ -p<.05 (one-tailed) 
1975 < 1974, p<.'l - - 

C ^ * 

1975 < 1973> .p < .001, 1975 < 1974, i><.01 

e * • ' 

> 1975 < 1973, p< .1 / • 

\" * - 

V . -. ■ • . 



19.75 < 197.4, p<.l ' 
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Tabl 



)le I 



V 



Correlations of staff ratings^ with, 
variables' listed- 



^Staf f Rater Jl Staff Rater #2 Staff. Rater i3 
(N '= 37)^ (N = 32). (N = 31). . 



Differential Aptitude Test^ 
Concept Mastery /Test 
Chapih Social Insight Test 
Barron-Welsh 'Art Scale \ 
Age . ' ' ' ' 

Regression. Equation used^ 
for selection 

Self- Estimates / ^ 



il2 

• 39* 

• 06 
.00 

• 14 

• 04 



.37* 



• 47** 

• 51** 

• 16 
.21 
.02 



-•13 



• 22 



.28 
• 39* 
•OS 

.18 

.33 



Self-Ratings 
Likability 
' Academic Talent 



-.09 . 
• 37* 



.01 
,10 



-•40>^ 
-•33 



Peer Ratings 

. Likability \^ 
Academic Talent 



.37*^, 
,•46** 



,41* 

.58** 



• 13 
.64** 



*p < . 05 
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Appendix A ' ' . " - 

The personolo^ical significance of differential 
math and verbal talent 

^ Mary Cowan ^Viernstein and Peter McGinn 

Investigations of the personologica! correlates of verbal as 
contrasted with quantitative talent can be placed in three cate- 
gories: 1) studies of "differential verbal-quantitative ability" 
in which persons obtaining higher scores on measures of verbal than 
quantitative ability hay:e .be_en compared with persons scoring higher 

on quanti'tajzive than verbal measures (e.g., McCarthy, 1953; Altus, 

• ' ' * ' - 

1958a> 1958b; Nelson & Maccoby, 1966); 2)\studies comparing indi- 
viduals with high verbal and unspecified quantitative scores y#ith 
those with high quantitative but unspecified verbal scores (e.g., 
Maccoby & Rau, 1962; Bing/.1963); 3) studies .comparing persons 
with different occupational choices, vocational interests, fields 

of study, or personality traits in terms of verbal and- quantitative 

-) 

ability (e.g.. Roe, 1953a, 'l953b; Gilbert, 1953; Goldman & Hudson, 
1973; Hudson, 1966; Nichols, 1964; Elton & Rose, .1967; Johnson, 1965). 

Studies in the first two types have 'tised' primarily extreme 
group comparisons, with grougs being defitied in terms of verbal and 
quantitative scores at least one standard ..dey'iation abovi""th"e group 
mean. Results have tended to^ support^ the view of distinct "verbal" 
and "quantitative" types of people, with verbal persons appearing 
more subjective, imaginative, feminine, independent of authority r 
introverted, distractijDie, articulate, and intuitive than 

h ' 

4 

GU • 
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quantitative persons (Altus, 1958a, 1958b'; Spilka &• KiHObre/ 1958;" 
Block, Levine, &.McNeinar, 1951; ^Sanders /^Mefferd,, & Brown, 1960; 
^accoby & Rau, 1962). However, ^ as McCarthy (1975) points .out, 
inethod61pga.'& have varie^ so much across studies that it is often 
difficult' to compare results. Moreover, there have bJeen contra- 
dictions in' th^ findings .(Altus, 1958a, 1958b;^ Maccoby & Rau, 1962; 

' \ ' ' 

Ferguson & Maccoby, 1966)_, making questionable any profile purported 
to describe "verba|," ot "queintitative" persons,- The evidence must 
be regarded as suggestive rather than conclusive. 
* Indicatio.ns. are clearer in studies'' of the thir<S type. Differ- 

ences in verbal and queintitative abilities ccin be predicted: from 
career choice,, field of study, personality tneasuires,^ and interest 
..^^-inventories. People in engineering, inathema^tics, and science score 
higher on quantitative and lower on verbal measures than people in 
the arts, humanities, or social sciences (Goldman & Hudson, 1973; 
Hudson, 19^6) . Persons with a^ masculine stylfe on personality 
measures score significantly higher on quantitative and lower on 
verbal measures than subjects classified as having a feminine style 
(Altus, 1958a; Spilka & Kimble> .1958; ^Dublin, Elton, & Berzins, 
1969; Elton & Rose> 1967).. In one study (Johnson, 1965), Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank scores 'which reflected academic achieve- 
' ment were found to be a sensitive predictor of verbal-quantitative 
difference scores. , , ^ 

The present report investigates the personological correlates 
of verbal arid quantitative talent in a sample" .of unusually taleated'" 
adolescent boys; Combinations of the Jzhree methods discussed above 

FrJc 6l ... 
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^re used. This work is important to illuminate the rble of 
methodojogy in findings of personality correlates of differential^ 

verbal-quantitative ability and to further explicate the vmderlying 

' ' ' \ 

meaning of verbal-quantitative ability profiles. Finalli^, this 

study helps investigate the nature of verbal and quantitative 

personality profiles in talented adolescents. 



Method 

Sample . The subjects were 12 or .13, year old boys chosen from 

a larger sample (N = 283) of participants in a Verbal Talent^ Search-- 

all of whom had scored at or above the 98th |)ercentile on a stan- 

' ' ' - \ \ 

dardized measure of verbal intelligence—or from a sample '(N = 63) 

of winners in a Mathema*tical Talent Search, all of whom had'scpfdd* 

above the 99th^ percentile o.n' a standardized measure^of quantitative ^ 

reasoning (Stanley, Keating, & Fox, 1974). Most were from small, ' 

upper-middle class families, and over 80%, of their parents had at leas^ 

a college degree. All students completed the Verbal portion of the , 

Scholastic Aptitude T^t (SAT-V) ; the 65 Mathematical Talent Search 

winners and 117 of the Verbal Talent Search participants also comr , 

pleted the Quantitative section of the SAT (SAT-M) and the AllporV 

Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values (AVL) . - - , \ 

. . Three ^^ro^>s were formed. The ficfst (N=182) consistfed of all ^ 

those who had completed the SAT-V, the SAT-M and the AVL. , The \ 

difference between the SAT-V and SAT-M scores was calculated for \ 

each subject, and these difference scores were correlated with the 

•AVL. 
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The second group (N=85) consisted of boys with either high 
SATrV and unspecified SAT-M scores (rf=20) or high SAT-M and un- 
specified SATrV scores (N=65). High SAT-V scores were defined as 
550 or above for 8th graders, 500 or above for 7th graders. High 
' SAT-M scores were. 640 or higher. The 'subjects* completed a battery 
of additional tests including: the California Psychological In- 
ventory (CPI; Gough,^ 1969); the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (Myers, 
. 196?)^ Holland's Self-Directed Search (SDS; Holland, 1972); the 
Teman Concept Mastery Test (CMT; Terman, 1956); the Remote Asso- 
ciates Test (RAT; Mednick & Mednick, 1967); 'the Barron-Welsh Art 
Scale (Barron, 1965)\- and the Chapin Social Insight Test (Gough/ 
19650 <. Correlations were computed between the scopes on all tests 
and the SAT-V minus SAT-M difference scores. 

The third analysis compared a group of 30 bpys who partici- 
pated in a Mathematics Talent Search and are characterized by very 
high SAT-M scores (640 or better). ,with a group of 30 boys who took 
part.xn the Verbal Talent Search and are characterized- by very high 
scores on SAT-V (550 or better for 8th graders, 500 or better for 
7th graders). The subjects completed all the tests described above 
Groups were then compared using t-tests. For the high SAT-M group, 
correlations were computed between all tests and SAT-V minus SAT-M 
difference scores. This was not done for the verbally gifted group 
since only half of them had taken the SAT-*M. * . * 
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Results 

Table 1 summarizes the data"' for the first group. SAT-V and • 

S$T-M scores for this sample (X = 482.1 and 548.0) a^re about one- 

half sigma above the average ^scores for all c oj.lege-bound juniors and 

seniors tested with the SAT in 1972-73; thus, these boys are on the , 

v[hole guite. talented for ^heir ages. For purposes of computation, 

— T ' 

Insert \Table 1 eifeout here 



400 -was added to the difference .between the SAT-V^ and SAT-M scores- 

♦ — ■* 

The mean difference (X = 335.6) , however, shows that for the entire 

sample the average difference between SAT-V and SAT-M is less than 

one sigma. Results for, the Study of Values (AVL) indicate that the 

group as a*whole is primarily theoretical, with political, economic, 

and social values following in order of importance. Such a profile 

corresponds to. that of one who is intellectually curious, academi- 

cally motivated, rational*, practical, and. socially responsible. 

High scorers, on the differencial ability score SAT-V minus SAT-M pi 

400 tend to Have equal scorers on both the SAT-V .^and the SAT-M, whereas . 

boys witH lower difference scores tend to be more discrepant in 

> * 

their verbal and quantitative abilities. The correlation between 
« / ' 

the Aesthetic scale of the AVL and the SAT-V minus SAT.7M difference 
score indicates that high scorers (e.g., thoge with high verbal ^scores 
and high quantitative scores, or- with low verbal scores and low quanti- 
tatiwe scores) value form and harmony, independence and self-sufficiency. 
The negative correlations ^with the Economic and Political values suggest 
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that such boys are little interested in the practical affairs, per- 

^ \ ' 

sonal power, or influence. • \ 

\ 

Table 2 presents results for the second group* The average^ 

\ 

SAT-V. and SATtM scores of 546 and-'G^l places these boys in the up^er 

* \ 

20% of all college-bound high school juniprs and seniors taking the 

• ■ , /\ 

SAT in 1972-73. Further Indication of the high intelligence of 
these students is shown in their average Terman Concept Mastery 
Test score (X - 58^.8), which, is roughly equivalent to th^ score 
obtained by. an average college graduate, as reported 4n the Terjnan 
Test Manual. 

Correlations between the SAT-V miiifus SAT-M difference scores 
with other '^test scores reveal variations within this group. Most 
boys in this group have relatively high 'SAT-M' scores. Consequently, 

high scprers on the SAT-V ^ninus SAT-M plus '400 difference scores s 

' \ ■ s V 

tend to be high oh both verbal and mathematical ability while boys 
with lower difference scores tend to be^ less talented verbally. 
Boys who tend to be talented verbally as well as quantitatively 
score higher on the. CMT than ■ boys ^^ith higher difference scores., a 
result which is not surprisihg,^ince there is a strong, positive corre 
lation betwefisn SAT-V and the CMT. Correlations with the RAT and 
Barron-Welsh Art Scale, both measures of potential creativity, , 
suggest that boys with largeir difference scores form potentially 
creative associations, and prefer designs, that are asymmetrical and 
complex over designs that are org^ized and simple. AVL results for 
this group parallel Uiose^ obtained with .the larger g'roup — the boys 
with high verbal relative to their quantitaitive abilrties are more 
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Insert Table 2 about here 



interested in form and harmony than in practical pursuits o^ personal 



Type Indicator and CPI resul.ts> such. 



power. From the Myers-Briggs 
b^s appear more intellectually oriented, have .a wider range cJf ' ^ 
interests', and have a greater poteptial. j^or academic achievement. 

Results of the third analysis, comparison of high SAT-v; scorers 
<?elf-selected for a Verbal Talent Search with high -sW^*#. scorers self- 
selected for a Mathematics Talent .Search, are given in Table 3. With 



Inseirt Table 3 about here 



four exceptions, there are no 



dif ferences^in the' two groups. The 

/ ^ I - ' 

group^ differ in terms of SAT-V and. SAT-M, but of course these ,^ 
differences are artifacts of the selection process. I'hey also 
differ with- regard to the Terman Gopcept^Mastery Tes,t,* a result 
which is again not surprising due to the strong positive <:orrelation 

between the SAT-V and the Terman. The difference on the Bar^tron- 

t 

Welsh Art Scale suggests that the young mathematicians prefer 

" . . ' ' 1 

designs that are organized, symmetrical, and simple; the verbal 

boys -on the other hand prefer designs, that are unfinished, asym-^^ 
metrical, and complex. The pattern , of •the remaining test scores 
bp.th the 'verbal and math groups matches th^t of the 85. boys describ^ 
above, and reported in Table 2. Thus boys in both groups are bright, 
socially perceptive, introverted, theoretically oriented, ^and poten- 
tially croata.ve.^ Correlations of SAT-V- SAT-M differentials with 

* ^ " 

test scores for boys in the math group once again parall'el those 

obtained for the l&rger, mixed group of 85 boys. 



Discussion 

The subjects'pf this study were self-selected for partici- 
pation in either? a Verbal or Mathematical Talent Search. They ^ 

• - / / . , - 

are exceptionally bright and come from primarily upper-middle 
class homes. Thus f the- results have limited generality. ,None-^ 

theless, the findings may yield clue's dn the search, for sty,listic 

• ' . ' . * ■ ' / " 

variations 'in human intelligence. 

Four points aire implicit in the findings of this .study. 
First, a comparison of groups formed on the basis of tested 
abilities plus demonstrated interest shoWs no differences in the 
modal personalities of the. verbal and quantitative ^groups, even 
though. an array *of the most powerful and best developed assess- 
meht devices currently available was- used. »This suggests that 
in cotnparisbns of verbally and quantitatively talerited adolescents ^ 

the groups will be primarily distinguished by their interests. - 

' ' ^ » . ^* ' ^ . •.' • ' 

Second,, there seens to be a stable set. of personality variables 

• . //. ■ 

^associated with differences in .verbal and quantitative abilities, 

\ . ' - ./ 

as defined by the verbal minus math difference scores* 

Third, boys who are, talented an both ^verbal and* quantitative 
areas seem to show the most- intellectual and academic promise. 
They appear intellectually curious and independent, and potentially 

.-V ■ ■ ' ' " - 

'creative 

Fourth, the kinds of math-yerbal differences observed depend * in 
P0/t on the methodology of .the study, Comparison of groups with 
differential math-verbal abilities and interests yields no diff^vrences 
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. in personality profiles, whereas wi thin-group studies result in 

significant. correlations of math-verbal difference scores with 

..\ • r 

personality variables ♦ Use of math-verbal difference scores may v 

' . * '»• 

.be of questionable value> since tJhe relative' strength of verbal or 

\ 

.quantitative talent is obscured irf the calculation. After, all, n 
there, are many pairs of verbal and, math scores which will yield 

I . ■ ' . , 

a given verbal minus math difference "score. Math-verbal differ- 
' entials seem most us'eful in defining membership for a four- fold 
typology of verbal-quantitative abilities: high verbal-high 
quantitative/ low verbal-high quantitative/ high verbal-low . 
quantitative/ and low verbal-low quantitative.. 

These results seem to indicate that differential math-vferbal 
scores are' irrelevant to a sciences-humanities distinction* 
Math-verbal differences are reliably associated with certain personality 
styles./ but' these styles probably occur with about equal fre- ^' ' 

quenc^ in all disciplines. Vocations seem ^determined, b^ personal 

1 

predilections that are independent of t]ie variables described 

here*. Thus 'the two-culture/ sciences versus humanities distinctioji 

\ " ' . 

may, after all, be irrelevant with respect to the intellectual and 
personality characteristics of the individuals Involved in thes^ ,en- 

f- , ' .• • ■ , 

' terprises . ♦ . - 



/ 
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\ Table 1 

Correlations of verbal-quantitative difference scores 
with variables listed (N = 185 boys) 



/ 



Mean 



SD 



Correlations with SAT-V - 
SAT-M + 400: 



SAT-V 

SAT-M " 

AVL 

Theoretical 
Economic 
Aesthetic 
Social 
Political 
' Religious 

SAT-V SAT-M 
+ 400 



482.1 100.0 , 

548^0 127.9 

47.1 7.7 

41 .,3 7.6- 

35.4 8.1 

40.1 7.7 

42.7 6.8 

33.4 10.2 

335.6 119.6 



.31*** 
-.59*** 

0 

-.08 
-.18* . 

• 22** 

.06 
-.17* 

.07 



*p <.05 
**p <.01 
***p < .001 
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Table 2 



Correlations of verbal-quantitative difference scores with- 
variables listed (N = 85 boys) 



Mean 



SD 



Correlations-wit h 
SAT-V-^^ATcM +^400 



SAT-V 

SAT-M '* 
Terman CMT. 
RAT ^' 

Barron-Welsh Art Scale 
Chapin Social Insight Test 

Study of Values (AVL) 
Theoretical 
Economic » 
Aes>th^ic: 
.Social V ' 
.Political 
Rel-igious 

SAT-V- SAT-M -f 400 . 

Myers-Briggs Type, Indicator (N=41) 
/Extra vers ion 
Sensation • * • 
. Thinking 
, Judging 

Introversion ^ 
Intuitipn- 
• Feeling 
Perception 



r 



California Psychological Inventory 
Dominance 

Capacity for Status 
Sociability 
.Social Presence- 
Self- Acceptance 
Sense of Well-Being \ 
Responsibility - ^ 
Socializatioh 
Self-Control 
Tolerance 

Good Impression ^ 
Coramunality - ^ ' / 

Achiejvement via. Conformahce 
Achievement vi%.^ Independence ^ 
Intellectual Efficiency 
Psychological Mindedness 
Flexibility 
" TemininiTy"^ ~ 

Empathy ' % 

^ Autonomy 



546.4 


90.7 


.78**.* 


640.6 


• 79.6 


-.65*** 


58.8 


20.8(N=83) 


.50*** 


14.4 


4.7(N=41) 


.32* 


19.3 


12.7 (N=81) 


.34** 


20.4 


4.6(N=40) 


.26 


50.1 


6.7 


.or 


42.2 


8.d* 


-.25* 


33.9 


' '8.0 


.36***^ 


38.8 ' 


7.7 , 


;07 


44.2 


. 6"-6 


-.27* 


30.9 


li.r 3 


.03 - 


305.1 


. 121.1 




10.5 


sfo 


-.10 


7.7 


6^D 


-.-39* 


12.3 


6.1 


-.14 


12.8 


6.0 


.01 . ' 


15.7 


5.7 


• .01 


16.3 


5.2 


.26 


8.2 


6.5 


.14 


13.6 

- 


. 6.9 


-.05 


28.3 


6.7 


-.01 


18.0 


3.7 


.20 


22.7 


5.3 


,•11 


35'. 0 


6.3 


-.06. 


20.4 


3:7, 


^ .0 *3 


32.6 


5,.l 


.14 


29.^5 


4.7 


.25* 


37.3 


5.2 


.18 


25.4 


7.4 


.12 


20 . 5 


5'. 2 


.27* 


14.0 


5.2 


.07 


24.6 


' 2.0 


-,.06 


.24.8: 


■ , 3.9 ' 


.09 


ib.i 


. 4.0 


.30** ^ 


38.1 


5.0 


.37***' 


11.8 


2.9, ' ■ 


.Il7 . 


12.4 . 


.« - 4.0 


.11' 


17.7 ^. 


"3.6 ■ 


.19 


20.7 


4.2 


,04 


21.4 


.. 3.2 


.05 
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Table 2 (cont^inued) 



Holland Codes (Self Directed Search) % 

Realistic (R) n 

Investigative (I) ' ^ 53 

Artistic (A) ^ ' 10 

•Social (S) ' • ♦ *4 

Enterprising (E) 3 

. Conventional (G) . ' ^ • ' 8 



*p<.05 
**p<.01 
***p < /001> 



\ 
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' ■ Table 3 

Comparison of verbally talented with quantitatively, talented 

boys (N =60) 



Verbal Group 
(N=30) 



-Math Group 
(N=30)- 



Correlation with 
SAT-V- SAT-M^+ 400 





Mean ^ 


sd' ^ 


Mean * 


SD for Math.group(N=30) 


SAT*-V ' 


584 ./ 


46 . 0 


cm 

50 /. r'^^ 


99.4 


. 90*** * 


SAT-M* 


544.3 


74.a(N=14) 


686,. 0^** 


50.9 


.01 


Tennan CMT 


70-. 3: 


18.5 


53.4*** 


19.4 


^62*** 


RAT 


^i4.9 


4.1 


/13.5 


5.2(N=21) 


.34 


Barron-Welsh . 


21.3 


12.5 


44.6* 


1Q.5(N=29) 


.52**. 


Chapin 


20.8 


5.1 


19.4 


3.5,(N=20V 


.35 

J 


AVL 




(N=13) 








^ Theoretical 

« 


49.1 


5.7 


52.0 


7.8 


.17 


Economic 


42.7 


8*1 


42.3 


7.4 . 


-.33 . . 


. Aesthetic 


34.9 


. 7.9 ' 


32.3 


6.5 , 


\48** 


Social 

0 


40.8 


8.2 


37.0 


8..0 


-.14 


Political 


42^5 


6.7 - 


46.6 


, S.'4 


-.15 


Religious 


^30.0 


10.7 . ' 


29.8' 


1,2.3* 


.00 


§AT-V - SAT-M + 400 


460.7 


65.1(N-i4) 


217.3 


88.9 





Myers-Briggs 



(N=21) 



^Extraversion > • 


♦ -10.2 


^ 5.5 


ia.6 


6.0' 


* -.26 


Sensation 


7.1 


. 6.7 


9.2 




-.48**- 


Thinking 


/II.8 


5.8 




. iv4 


-.11' 


Judging 


12.-4 


7.0 


12.3 ' 


6..1 


-.10 


Introversion 


16.1 


. 6.1 * 


16.4 


6.6 


.27 


Intuition 


17. *8 


5.4 


15.6 


5.4 


.37* 


Feeling 


/ 9.5 


6.4 


7.4 


6.6 


.06 


Perception 


15.1 


7.4 


14.4 


6.8 


.03 



CPI 



_Dbm inane e__ , 


....29...i\. 


_10:.2, , 


^8.0 


1: .6..S. 


'L.. 06^1 


Capacity for Status 


18.7 


3.6 


17.8* 


'3.9 


.44* 


Sociability 


23.3 


5.0 


22.6 


4.8 


.35, 


Social Presence 


34*0 


6.1 ' 


35.2 


6.0 


.31' 


Self-Acceptance 


.20.7 


4.1 


20.2 


3.1 


.26 


Sense of 'Well- Being 


^ 31.9 


5.1 


32.0 


5.7 


* .26 


Re spons ib i 1 i ty 


29.3 


5.2 


28.3 


4.8 


.36* 


Socialization 


36.7 - 


5.7 


36.3 


5.6 


.24 


Self-Control 


24.8 


8.5 


24.8 


7.8. 


' .15 


Tolerance 


21.1 


4.5 


" 19.6^ 


5.6 


;46** ^ 


Good Impression 


13.1 


,6.0 


13.8 


•5.3 ' 


.30 


Communal ity 


24. L 


2.7 


24.4* 


2.3- 


-.12 


Achievement via " » 












Conformance 


2 4, ,6 


4.5 


• 24.2 


4.0 


^ 132 


Achievement via 












Independence - 


20. 4 \ 


3.8 


19.7^ 


4.2 


.46** 




• 


0 




Tabl^ 3 


(continued) 




- 






Verbal 


Group 


Math Group 


Correlation with 






- Mean . 


SD 


Mean " 


SD 


SAT-V - SAT-M + 400 


* \ \ 


\ CPI (continued) 




4 










\ ' intellectual * 














\ 'Efficiency 


38.4 


'4.8 


37.2 


5.4 


.58*** 




\Psychological 














Mindedness 


.11.9 


2.8 ' 


11.9 


3.0 


.39* 




Flexibility 


12.6 


3.6 


. ,12.5 


4.2 


.16 




Femininity 


19.0 


3.8 


17.1' 


3.8 


.21 




. o ' Empathy- 


. 21.0 " 


* 4 .0" 


20.7 


3.4 


.40* 




Auto no% 


. 20.7 • 


2.-9 


21.7 


3.0 


.18 



Holland Codes 
R 
I 

A « : 
s 

C 



-% 

3 
71 

10 



%^ 

10 

58 
10 
3 
3 
16 



*p < . 05 • ^ 
• **p<: .01 



***p< .001 



\ 
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^ " _ Appendix B 

The development of political reasoning in ^ 
verbally .talented children 
Stephen P. paurio and Robert Hogan 
The Johns Hopkins University 

'Statement of the Problem 
Efforts to icientify and characterize young people with humanistic 
talent require consideration of the general topic of reasoning ability^. 
How well can verbally gifted youngsters, respond .to complex social 
problems involving issues of social policy? Does 'verbal precocity, 
imply precocious reasoning ability? Whaf are the implications of this 
•inquiry for selecting humanistic talent among adolescents? This paper 
(1) compares- gifted children with bright and average children in te'rms 
of a specific .political dilemma, (2) examines the relationship of 
political maturity with^age in a verbally gifted sample, and ^ " 
(3) attempts to articulate a more ^intellectually satisfying con- 
ceptualization of the transition, from concrete to abstract modes of 
thoug ht.- ' • 



The paper builds on three considerations- from earlier reiSearch. 
First, in a very important study, Adel'son, e\al. (1969), interviewed 
80 average and 40 bright ^middle-class white oh\ldren ranging in age 
from^ll to 18 using a hypothetical legal problem: how to regulate smoking 
once^it is determined to be a public health hazard. Adelson tested for 
IQ differences, yet none of a significant order was found. However, 
in studiesfpf intellectual precocity and Piagetian operations 
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(Keating, 1^75; ^ebb; 1974; Daurio.fi Webb, 1975), intelligence did 

confer an advantage In terms of precocious acquisition of formal 
^pperation|. To resolve these apparent contradictions,, this ^tudy 

compares very bright (IQ>160) children with bright and average 
.children based^ on tresponses to^ Adel son js' "smoking problem." 

Second, Adelson reported significant changes in adolescents' view 
of tlie law occurri^ng between 13 and 1^ years of age. After age 15, 
children* were more apt to (a) discuss law in abstract rather than con- 
crete terms, (b) view law^less as restrictive and more as beneficial, 

(c) 'Consider amendments as a solution to the legislative dilemma, 

and (d) shift from an absolutist toXa functional view of law.. The 

present study replicates these findings .using a very talented sample. 

Third, in the literature of developmental psychology ^rom Werner 

and Piaget to the present, a single development"^ theme is reported 

continuously. The notion is that mentation evolves -^along a dimension 

, characterized at the immature end as concrete, and at fehe mature end 

as abstract. The terminology changes from writer to.writeKbut the 

concrete-abstract distinction is latent in virtually all discuksipns 

of jrognitive development. Despite the robustness and apparent util^ity. 

of this dimension, it has two problematical features. On the 'one 

hand it carries a" great deal of Platonic metaphysical baggage — i.e., 

those who can think "abstractly" are presumed to perceive the world 

of ideal forms that lies behind the dijoss of reality, on which those who 

think '"concretely" seem ^o be fixated. On the other hand, the concrete- 

abstract distinction is simply too, broad and imprecise to be useful; for 

* 

instance, Adelson reported coding as- abstract, "Any, evidence of a 



generalizing or a synthesizing tendency, however diffuse or thinly 
detailed" (p. 328). In contrast, this paper -attentats to refine the. ' 
abstract-concrete dimension* 

Method 

Subjects . Thirty-eight whi-te, middle-class, and very bri^ght 
children, ranging in age -f r6m' 8 : 3 (8 years, 3 months) to 14:4 were ^ 
studied (X = 10:4; SD = 2:6;). Twenty-five younger students (8:3 - 
12:2) with IQ scores above ipo were located through a prograiybperated 
by the Anne Arundel County, Maryland, school- system. IQ-'s^ere hetzer- 
mined by the Slosson Intelligence Test which correlates above .9 with 
J:he Stan ford-Bine t (Slosson, 1961). Seven girls and 18 boys were 
included in this sample. 

Thirteen older students ranging in age from 12:7 to 14:4 were 
selected from the 1974 Spencer Verbal Talent Search winners. Seven 
boys and six girls in this group scored from 490 through 670 on the . 
verbal portion of the Scholasti'c Aptitude T^est; the mean SAT-V score 
for these subjects was 558. There were ho si^ificant sex differences 
in either group; bo^^ and gir.ls consequently were combined for the sub- 
sequent analyses. . * 

Profcedure. ; Children, were tested individually in their homes during 
a single five week period. Data were obtained through an interview 
which offered the following dilemma adopted , from Adelson. Inter- 
views were tape recorded and, later transcribed. 
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As you probably know, many /people including most scientists 
who have studied the problem believe ' that, cigarette smoking 
4s bad for your health. ^Let's imagine that the legislature 
in^a particular state is considerrirg the possibility of out- 
aawin^g sn^oking; altogether. The majority of the legislature 
feels that cigarette smoking is undesirable, because of\*the 
effects oh health. The question they asked' themselves 'was 
what/ if anything, the government ought i:o do about it!. 
Should the government forbid smoking or net? Why? 

^ow^here-^^halThappened. .A majority "of t:he- legislature voted 
fior a law to forl;>id smoking with a fine for those caught selling 
* o!^ smoking cigarettes. But the law^idn't seem to work, 
cigarettes were smuggled into the , state and. people smoked 
52fcret]y. majority of the .legislature still believed* in 
to^idding smoking, and the problem they had v/as how to en- 
force the' Ixvj. What do you thiink 'they should, do in this case? 

VT. . - . ' j » , 

Two. different points of view emerged in the discussions of 
the legislature, 'some said that a 'law, that didn't wpirk was no 
' good knd ought to be voted out. dthers felt' that the law should 
be maqe to work and" thought there , should be ;even heavier finds 
.to makte nhe lav^^.wofk~.^ t^at afgiimenjl;s>/ould the 
law? Vimat arguments *would- favor repealing the law? Which 
SQiuti'op dp you prefer? - ^ * ^' 

The protocols were scored for tHe following nine dimensions: • 

' ' ' \. ' ' . ' 

a global "ahs^^racjt"--"concrete" rating; "benef ic|.al"-"restrictive" , ' 




"civil iibertarianism"; government's response to violations of the 
law: "revise ^9r ,repeal"-"enforce more, strongly" ; "pragmatic ver;sus 





The first six dimensions are adopted fr.om Adelson's study; 



» , * 

together with twd,^additional dimensions-r-"Dracpnian tendencies" and 



"competent reasoning"-- scored oi? a four point scale, they form the basis 



of comparison between Adelson's sample and our verbally gifted youngsters. 



The last three dimensions represent a^ mqre detailed analysis of the global 



"abs^raqt"-"'Concrete"' distinction and will^e .reported in the next 



section. 
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Results ' ' / 

Reliability . Pro^cols were .scored by. three^raters; inter- 
correlations between-^raters for 11 scoring, cartegories are, reported 
in Table !• Subjects'* spores were the average of these three 
'ratings. The reliability of these ratings, estimated By u^eans .of 

the Spearman-Brown^ fqrmulja, ranged from ,76 to •94, values that are 

1 

quite^ respectable, ' ^ - ^ 



InsBrIt Table 1 about here 
» ~ — — — —— ——————————— _ _ _ _ ^ 

Comparison of Adelson's sample witH verbally gifted children , 
Adelson reported that significant changes in adolescents* view of 
law Occur roughly between ages 13 and 15, However, Table 2 ^suggests 
changes qn at least four dimensions occurring, between the ages of 
9 and 10^. Younger children in the gifted sample \e,g., below 10^)1:. 



^: Insert Table 2* about here 

4- ----- 

(a) were less likely to. generalize beyond the specific problem or to 

attempt to put the problem in a larger context; (b) viewed law as rej 

i \' . * I 

strictive, that is, as restiraining man's hostide impulses; (c) were / 

\ ' ^ ~ ^ ' ' . \ 

paternalis rather than civil libertarian; and (d) ^wer6 less liXely 

* ' ' ' 

to take a pragmatic view of the law;, they evaluated laws without 
regard for their negative S9cial consequences. *• ' ' ^ 

Table 3 testifies to the stability of Adelsori's .earlier findings 
'Age is correlated significantly with the following five dimensions: 



insert Table 3 about, here^ 
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/ ' 

^'{1) progression from concrete to abst^ract. reasoning ability globally' 

defined;. (2) a beneficial rathej than restrictive view of l^w.; (3) the 

ability to generate^ an- ame^ndment solution to the legislative drlemma; 

(4) a civil libertarianism as ppposed to a paternalistic view of govern- 

ment;^and (5) the ability ^to reaspn by taking' into account both sides 
* * . * , 

of a difficult issue. 

The Concrete- Abstract Distinction 

A careful 'review of our protocols suggested that at least© three themes 
^ are confoimded in the globally defined concrete-abstract distinction. 
In the first case there seemed to be a dimension defined at one end by 
a tendency .\to -personalize problems--to justify responses in terms of 
appeals to one's own likes and di^s likes, or in terms of the habits and 
preferences of one's family and friends. Over time this tendency ; i 

■ ■• - ' ; • , ^ ' 

appears to give way to the ability to think, iiippersondlly^ to justify * 

responses in t^rms broader rather thcin personal preference.. 

The second theme confounded by the concrete^abstrdct dimension 

can be described by the bi-polar adjective's "particular"-"general . " 

t 

Particularistic responses focus exclusively on ^e problem at hai)d — 

here this means the regulation 9f smoking in this particuJLar case. 

Responses classified as "general" deal with the particular ^case as an 

instance of a more general problem--here this means the. regulation of 

smoking as a particular example of the regulation of a class of poten- 

» * 

tially self- abusive chemicals. o ^ ' , , 

The third theme obscured by ^the concrete-abstractXdistmction is 
the polarij:y defined by the terms "literal" and "metaphori9ialJ' 'in ^ 
^the present case literal-mindedness referred to discussions that welre 



\ 
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confined to the problem as stated^ Those responses that saw the problem 



of lal 



, as one instance-^ of the use of la^ to -regulate social, conduct in general V 
c were judged to be'metaphoricaL. I ' * '• " \ J 

Table 1 provides .evidence that the smoking dilemma protocols can 
. » • ^ t I ' ^ 

\ be reliably scored for th^esjs three* themes of . personal-impeirsonal, par- 

" [ ' ' .'^ / / ' - > " , 

ticular-general, and literal-metaphorical. The average correlation > across 
^\ : o ' U , ' / " > '\ " ' 

all three items and, raters was .70,y This' value could have been improved 

liad there been any discussion among^^the^ rafcfers to "calibrate" their, ^ 

, ratings. - ' : / ' . j . • 

\ ^ J \ ^ ' ' ' ^ 

The next question concerns the degree to which these three themes 

/ " ' ' ■ ' ^ . 

a;:e rel^ated to the conqrete-abs tract. dimension. Taible 4 indicates that' \ 

th'ese themes "are more highly cp'rrelated wi£h_ t}\e rated concrete- 

abst;:actiiess of the protoc^ols than they are ^with one another. The 

/ _ ' . o ^ 

multiple £ of these othfee variables with concrete-abstract will be -^. 

. sub's^antial. Consequently, .these data support the notion that, it is 
important to distinguish at least three separate themes >that are or- 
dinarily confounded un^der the concrete^ abstract continuum, themes that' 
provide non- redundant information /about cognitive style* - 



/insert Table 4 ibout^here 



The 'fi^a3 question concjei^ns /the developmental ^tatus: of ^ these' 
dimensions. Table «3 provides inforraation on this pcir^t. Concerning, 
the perspn^i-impersqnal dimension*', in this sample of ^unjisually bright 
youno'sters almost all^ of them gave, impersonal -responses, therebv ren- 
dering a Significant correlation mathematically impossible *to achieve. 
The particular-general ^dimension, had a* lass truncated eadorsemefit 



frequenci^ and/ the correlation of .63 strongly suggests -thlt it is related^ 



to age. 



There were,, pnce again, relatively few^metaphoricaO; responses 



Consequentlyjv the' correlatiph of age with the literal-metaphWical dimension 
is a*-tenuated, [but significant nonetheless. It seems safe to\conclude that 
these three dimensions, are akl developmental variables. 



• I " i 

Finally, \ -and perhaps most gratifyingly , these tljree compon 

of the concrete-abstract dimension form a perfect Guitman scale; \that 

is, in n<^ case does a child who gives personalized, responses also Vive 

/ ■ • . . / ' ' ' ^ ^ 

general responses. Similarly/ no student whose responses are char- 



acterized as par ticu laristic was ckp^le of a metapliorical >reply 



as welL. 



Discus's ion 



jThis r€(plica3:ipn of Jidelson's findings with our younger but in- \ 
.teilectualXy precocious children suggests four points. First", repll- 1 
catibfi of the pattern of responses on' the various Idimensions strongly^^ 
sugc/ests- that .as political reasoning ability matures 'it increasingly 1 , 
takes i,hto account the complex dialectic .1 nature f'of social issues and V 



increasingly regards law as -beneficial, as an ins^truirent for promoting 
Soci=^l welfare. Moreover, maturity of political /reasoning is con- 

j • 5 ^ , / * 

gruent with the resliz'atiorr. that certain ''real world" problems are 
^in principle intractal^le; therefore^ resolution/ of cSmplex issues* 

* ' r- ' ' / • 1 ' ' ( 

wi^ll'"undd"4>.tedly i;ivolve compromise or amendment^-- witness the legacy 
inherent in . the-Cpfistitiitipn through the foresight of its authors. 

Second, replication^of Adelson*s findings ^with a younger though 
more inte3.1ec.tually precbcious sample is consrstenfc. with other r^esearch t 

rejiorted- in , the ^ field of ifitellectual precocity? and cognitive development 

. :\ ' ' . u ' ' I 
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•That is, musual verbal talent seems to confer ah advantage in reasoning 
• about complex political ^problems . 'However, two qualifications are. 
necessary. First, for the gifted sample there was little variation 
across age in terms of how the. government ought to respond to vio- 
lations of the no-smoking law; the o^/erwhelming majority of children 
suggested increased enforcement of the law. Second, nothing differ- 
entiated our very bright sample as to the severity with -which the 
government ought- to enforce this law; 13-year-olds^were ju3t as firm 

as 9-year-olds in specifying draconiaA measures pe applied^o 

* » 

'^nalef actors. These results' suggest thatTvery bright 8- 'to 14-year- 

olds may be capab]^e of talking about complex social problems at a 

high level of st)phlstication, 6ut their suggestions for dealing with 

these .problems in reality may be no more mature than, those of\less 

'gifted age mates. Thus age confers somexihing above and beyond IQ 

to the matur^t:ioh of social reasonxncr*. ' . 

/ r 

^Chird, evea among the oldest and brightest students there were . 
notable differences in reasoning ability. Therefore, a more precise 
formulation of the felatio^^ip between intellectual, precocity and' 
politicTal reasoning ability suggests only that on the average verbally 
gifted children will demonstrate mo rd mature responses to complex 

. social problems than less ta'lenteS peirs. ^ 

F:'.rially, th^;^ :...c ±ree components of the concrete^abstract .dimension 
form, a Guttman scale--3the ability to think imper^onal^ is one requirement 

*for the appearance of generalized t^pught, which in turn seems necessary 
for .metaphorical thought — implies the three forms of thinking di'stinguished 
hero seem to^ f orm a tight hierarchical, age-related structure. Furtlior 



re'search will be necessary to de-temine the' correct age parameters of 

^ « ' 

^these .levelst^|)f j:hought. 'in the meantime; however, they -seem to warrant 
serious a'\:te^tion as a more"* discrete and differentiated vay of con- 
ceptualizing those phenomena normally^ seen as manifestations- of the' 
transition from .concrete'to abstract modes of tl\ought. * * 
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Table 


1 


» J* 




Interrater correlations among 


_ three rat;ers for 11 categories 




Dimension 


Rater #1 - 
Rater #2/ 


Rater SI - 
. Ra'ter S3 r- 


Rater #2 
Rater #3 


Concrete- abstract^ 


.64 


' .85 


.55 


Beneficial-Restrictive view of law^ 


.54 , " 


.61 


.42- 


Ainendineht or compromise^ 

0 


, .60 • 


.72 


.73 


Paternalism-Qivil libertarianism 


, .85 


.94 


.90 


Government- s response to/,violations 
of tha law^ 


.70 


' « 

.73 


♦ 

.88 


Draconian tendencies^ 


'.81 


.82 ' *■ 


.89 


Competent reasoning^ 


.57 . 


.69' * ' ' 


.70 


Pragmatism^ * ^ ' ? 


.60 


.68 ' 


• 89' 


Personal- impersonal^ ' ^ 

* * 


.65 


.93 


.52 


Particular-general^ . 


.,46 ' 


.57 


' ■ '.'69 ■ 


a ' • 

Literal-metaphorical - 


. * 


.81 


* 


a 

N = 38 
' N = 37 ^ 


Rater (2) found no incidence of meta- 
p^jorioal reasoning' among any of the 
38 subjects; therefore, no correlation 
coefficient may be' reported. 



N = 36 
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^ > Table .-2 \^ 

Breakdown of responses by age for eight dimensions 



Dimensions 


. ' 9 


Age 


13 










Abs tract 


• .30 


50 


.71^ 


Concrete 


\70 


.50^ 


.28' 


Beneficial 


.10 


.35 


.78 


Restrictive 


.90 


. 64 


,21 


Amendment 


. 20 


'07 
• yj I 


. D / 


^tNo Amendment 


. _ .80 


.92 


42 


Paternalism 


.90 


•.■57 


.50 


Civil 'Libertarianism « 


' ..10 


i42. 


,50 ■ 


Revise or kepeal 


. .30 


.■35 


.28 


Enforce the Law . 


^no^ , ~ 


r64- 


. 71 . 


Draconian/Pendencies^ 


'2'.9 


2.9 


2.4 


Compe)tent Reasoning^ 




■i.r 


2..-9 


Pragmatism, 


" .20 


.64' ' 


.42 . 


Absolutism 


.80 


.35 


.57 



Note: ^Ages are' rounded to 9, lOh) and 13 years; N = 10, 14, and 14, 
respectively. 

b^ 

Scores on this variable rangfed. from 1 tb 4 . Coding- was as 
follows:. 1 = repeal or revise* ttfe law, 2 = education ,^cbmpr6- 
i ,mise or persuasion,^ 3 = any fdrce br coersion by any means, e.g.., 
^ increase of taxes, ''4 = develop special policti,, increase sur- 
' veillance, et^. 

This variable was also scored from 1 to 4. * highest rating 
was coded^for arguments that di^s cussed both sides of <the issue,. ' 
followed logically, and refle^cted humaneness (i.e., a realization 
^hat some people are addicted and cannot help -themselves). 1 re- 
flected irrelevant arguments or appeals made tb emgty slogans. 
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Table 3 



Correlations between ^age and 10, variables listed 

' - ^ 38) " ' 



Abstract-concrete 

Beneficial-restrictive 

Amendment-solution & 

Paternalism versus civil liberty 

Government's response to violations* 
.of smoking law 

Draconian tendencies - 

» 

Competent reasoning 
Pragmatism 
Impersonal-personal 
General-particular 
Me taphor icai -1 ite'ral 



•41 
.3Z^ 

NS 
NS 

. NS 
NS 



.35 



p < .001 : 



p < •Ol 



p < .02 



p< ,05 
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' " App'endix C 

Humanistic precocity and general 'intelligence: Tetean rovisitod'-^ 

by ' ; - ' . . - ■ 

Robert Hogan, Mary Cowan Viernstein/ aM Peter V. McGinn 
^The Johng Hopkins .University 

Terman's pioneering study of giftedness (1925-^1959) provided a 

? > ^ 

valuable portrait of the correlates and consequences of intellec4:ual * 
precocity .and made a lasting gorttributicn to the study of .individual 
difference's"*. ^ In a^well-known essay entitled ''The two cultures and 
the scientific revolution," c\ P. Snow presents a cogent argument 

^ — ^ _ ...^^.j- _ ^_ r - - . : 

for the necessity of ' distinguishing scientific from literary in- 

telligence. It seemed to us, - however,- th?it th^re are at least threV 

*» 

disldingui'shable cultures in the intellectual community: the'spien- 

• * - 

tific, .e_xempj.if ied in recent timers by persons such as' Rutherford, 

Einstein, and Bohr; the iitefrary, symbolized for .ex^ple by C^tmUs, 

^Elliot, and Mann; and ;the humanistic, personified by "^Fr.eud^, Mill^, 

and Durkh^im. It furtljer occurred to us' that 1|^ese distinctions 

• , * o-^ - — — 

might point the way toward revising and extending Terman's original 

findings concerning a globally defined cQnc^ipt of ^ intelligence. Fot ' 

the past three years Professbr Julian .Stanley 'at Johns Hopkins has * 

» " * 

been studying the nature, p'f scientific and mathematical, precocity 
(Stanley, 1973; Stanley; Keating^ & Fox, 1974.).^ The -authors,' on the 
other hand, have beea^concorned with .developing mean^ to idea Lily 
humanistic tal^nt' i^i early adolescence.. ^ ^ * 



The term "humanistic" h^s<^ fallen on har<3 tMes} it has coW tcx 

X^^ - ' / 

^fjenote a viewpoint that eraphasizesN^e p;t:imacyof emotion over thought/ 
self -exploration over sociaj. problem soJCvsi^ng, arid a narcissistic 

^ search for self-perfection over working- for the betterment of man- ' 
kind (e.g.> Laing, 1967; Reich, 1970; Roszak, 1968;^ Schutz, 1973). 
This is a gross perversion of the meaning of humanistic inquiry. 
TraditioVially, humanism has meant a cpncern with ethics and politics, 
with social .philosophy, with the nature^ of a .just society, and with 

- . ^ - ' - 

an analysis of the social, economic, and psycholbgicaL impfediments 

to huma'n welfare." ^Broadly speaking, h'umanism refers to any .inquiry 

— _ _ 

that tcikes^ the v/ell being and .haopiness of m^^nkind in t»is li:^.ei.as 

p . i ' ^ 

" its primary focus. ^ In twentieth-century philosophy humanis^^ur ther 

v! . ' \ b \ . * . - 

emphasizes .^reason, science, and social engineering as means^f6r 

solving human problems. The Positivism of Comte, the, Pragmatism of ' 

* ♦ f * ^ *' ' 

I ^ <. . ' - ^.v 

Jam^s, and;thQ Utilitarianism of Bentham and Mill exemplify " this me^.ning 

\ o / ' ' ^ * ^ ' ^ " / 

of humanism. ^Edeally, "then, a study of hURLanistic precocitv s^^ld 

.perjnit , the, identification of G6ittte, .James, .Bentham, Mill, Hume, p'^Laget, . 

Thomas More, and Durkheij[a as school children. ^ ^ ' 

. ^ " i - ^ / ' ' ' ' ' " ' - ^ 

■ Stanley (1973) has been able to locate scientifically and -mathe- 

mktically precocious youngsters by using^ measures, of hiqK level 

quantitative aptitude. Following his Ifead, we have spent two ye^ars 

trying to identify humanistic precocity by as^ng measures klgh level 
>•'- " 

verbal aptitude. * The remaiijider of this paper* describes the rcsultsi 

^ • ■ X J^^ . ^ ^ ^^ ' ' * • ^ ^ 

cind shor^^ifdmings gf this^selection -strategy. , , - - ^ 



Methpd- 



o 



/ / 

Sample ^ The subjects were chq'sen fromT^larger sample (N 4 65'9) 

/ . . . : > f ^ ^ . 

participants m a "Verbal Talent ^earch" — 12 or 13-year-olds \iho' 

had scored at or above the 98th percentile oit a standardized measure' 

^ ' " • : ■ \\. - 

of verbal achievement. Ail 659 subjects completed the VerSal poajtiori 

of the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT-V) , a biograph^^l inventor]^- 



ad^apted f romSchaef er (1970) ^ and a background questionnaire listing 
the occupation and education of their parents, as. well as their own 
vocational aspiration^* ' . * \ 

Students earning the highest. SAT-V scores (N =^4'30; X = 595)' 
were invited .to return for further testing and to participate in a 
summer enrichment , program. In'aliy 58 students took part in the 
' entire program (10 of these students were originally identified 



/ . . ' 

high SAT-V scorers in Stanley 's "Mathematical /Talent Search" . (n" = 77,8) ') 

These youngsters are ;very bright; in verbal ability they represent 

perhaps the top half of one percent of ^ the 12- and IS-^year-olds in 

the Baltimore-Washington jnetropolxtan ar.ea. They i^rraed our initial 

^ ' . ' ' \ 

"hum^istically gifted sample.". They completed an extensive battery 

of additional tests including r th^ California Psychological Iriyentory 

. V \ ' ^ 

"^(Gough/ 1969); the Mye;cs-Briggs Ty£^e Indicator (Myers, 1962); Holland's 

\ - ■ ' ^ - A' ' ^ 

Self-Dijrected Search (Holland, 1972) ; the Ter^an Concept Mastery 

Test (Terman, «1956).; the Bfemote 7VsSoci:ates Te^t (Mednick ,S 

\ ' \ ^, " ' ' \ ^ [ ' ' \ ^ 

Mednic]t/r'1967) ; the Barron-W^lsh Art* Spale. (BlirroH/ 1965);* and 

^ ^. ^ * ^ , ^ 

the Chap in Social Insight jTest TCough, 1965). Personality types of 

children and parents Were classified by applying Hqlland'i^ classifi- 

■ ... . 

cation (liollancl et al. , 1Q72) and Vicrnstein'.s eStb'nsion of the 
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^ ^classification (Viernstein, 1972) to the occupational aspirations of 

children and to the occupations *of their parents. .The congruency 

\ 

'of ^he child's and parents* personalities, defined by PIolland*s typology 
(Holland, 1973) , was then assessed using the system described by Viern- 

3tein and Hogan (in press)., where scoffs ^range from 1 (lowest) to 4 

(highest) . . . * ' \ . 

The final 58 students c^ompieted a*^even week college level course 

^ — ; o . . ^ :^ . ■ ^^-^ 

^ a,t Johnfe Hopkins,^ taught by our project- staff . Students studied either 



IpLterature or social science. At the enc^ of tl^e cours_e each studen^t 
\vras ,rated for ^hunj^istic. ^iftedness, oh a scale from zero to three , . 



by the instructor and by the 'project director: The ratings were made 



^.5>i^independently;* however,, discussion of the students by the raters may, 
have inflated their reliability, which" averaged ^bout .70. The ayer-r 
tl" age rating for each student v;as considered to be an index of humanistic 



gr^teSness, i.e., the ratlings reflect our judgment concerning how, well 



and effectively these students could reason about .sociocultural, moral, 
and political issues— -essjentiaX components of humanistic talent as we 



3 



have defined it. The average rating for th^ boys was l.*85 (SD = .83); 



for the sirls, .X - 1.79 ( 
scores on the various tes 
regression analyses were 
"^ECes^most predictive of 



3D = .95). 'Correlations were computed between 

. ■ ■ ■ /■ ■•,"/! 

ts and this criterion variable.' Step-wise ^ 
pjerformed to detemine the pattern, of vai:i--[ 



/ 



tiumahiscic. giftedne^s. 



I: 



Results ' . 

Table 1 sa^^arizes the SAT-V data in terns of the relevant groups^ SA 

1 ' f * 



Insert Table 1 about here 



scores for the total, Verbal Talent Search saraple • (X = 442.9) are ,c:omparabl 
to 'the average score f9r all college-bouhd juniors and seniors tested 
with the SAT in 1972-^73, and indicate that students taking part in, this 



testing were on tl^ whole a- very select^group. Table 1 also suggests 

^ ^ V As, o , • — - \ 

that the^G is a Mrge jump in SAT-^v scores between the 7th and 8th 

- \^ W - ' . ^- ^- ^ ^ ' ^. /• ' 

grades. The average SAT-y score for the humanistically gifted seycnple 

' / ' 

is 585/ placiTig th^ in the upper 16 percent of all cpllege-bound'yhicjh 

<* J In,' 

vschool juniors and seniors taking the SAT.-V in 1972-^73. ^ Thus the^ final 
^sample of 58 contains some unusually able youngsters as defined py 

well- standardized measure of -verbal ach^-'^vement., / 

In teinns of their background, characteristics, these 58 students 

were predominantly upper-middle class. Their parenig^are veil -educated 

(80% of the mothers and 88% .of tl[e fa theirs have at least a college 
^degree) and 7P'i of the fathe3;s-^r^ in professional level vocations: » 

" 'r--^^—^-^!- r"-~~"~ z- ' 

•Insert Tables 2, 3, and 4 about here • ' 
' J ^ i„^_^ 

Tables 2, 3/ and 4 present informati6n\concerning^ thp poifsondlity > 
and -cognitive^ functioning o£ .our gifted sample. In general/ the 'scores' . 
are impressively high/ particularly v/hen comparyed v;it:h scores for average 



I. 



13-year-olcls. On' the Tcrman Concept N^stery Test, for example, the ayer<ige ' 

« * 
score of 60.6 is greater 'than the average score .(X - B6) for Air Fov-co 

Captains as reported in the Terman Manual. An average score orf the 

Remote Associates Test of 15.9 is on a par v;ith UCLA freshmen as re- * 

ported in the RAT Manual. The gifted sample's score of 21.4 on*^the, 

Chapm Social Insight Test, a measure designed to assess interpersonal 

and social acuity, is,, also equal to the mean score for college freshmen* 

In terms of cognitive functioning, our gifted sample can be described as 

having a well-defined ability to think abstractly, to relate ideas that 

are remote in ordinary semantic space7(i,e. , to form unusual and poten- 



• tially creative associations), and to formulate socially insightful* 

\ ' ' ^ / ' ' 

solutions to interpersonal dilemmas (demonstrating thereby a precocious 

\ ^ 

level of ^ social acuity) . Thus humanistic giftedness as 'defined by 
,SATt-v is , associated with abstract reasoning capacity, original men- 
\^ • tation, and perceptive social judgment. 

The personality correlates of this very able group are described 
in terms of the California Psychological Inventory (CPI) , the Myers- 
Briggs Type^ Indicator (r4BTI) , Holland's Self-Directed Search (SDS) , and 
the Barron-tfelsh Art Scale (BWAS) . .These youngsters appear similar to 
adults of slightly more than average ^*social effectiveness. However, 
^ ^ they score noticeably higher than aciuats on CPi scales for Self- 

Acceptcxnce, Achievement via Independence,^ and Floxibili'ty This indi- 
cates a rqmarkable degree of self-confidence, spontaneity, independence, 
^ and, possibly, self-indulgence. VThen the gifted sample is; compared with 

youngsters' their o;^. age (Lessinger & McJrtinson, 1961) they present a picture 

I 

of unusual personal soundness, social effectiveness, and maturity of intcresti^, 

Er|c - • ' 9? 



On every scale except Comnmnality (a validity key) the enrichment group 
scores about one and a half standard deviations* above an average ^ig^th ' 
grade sample. This suggests that they are'^ substantially rribre -socially 
poised, mature, ambitious, intellectually motivated, and self-confident 
thcin their less talented peers. 

Moxeovf'r,- in comparison with a*gifted sample of the same age 
desbribed by Lessinger and Martinson (1961), these 'students receive ^ 
majskedly higher scores on scales that reflect perceptiveness, in- 
tellectual ability, and creative potential. 

The CPI describes how a person appears to others who know him well. 

The MBTI, on the other hand, characterizes people in- terms of how they 

^se their rnind^. As Table 4 indicates, ^.the boys in our sample are Intro- 

|verted, Intuitiv^, Thinking, Perceivers (INTP's) . According to the -MBTl 

|Manual, such persons are interested in jprinciples rather than things, 

I ideas rather than people and "situations. They tend to be intellectually 

decisive but socially shy and detached, and they excel at math^atics, 
* * 

philosophy, and psychology. As teachers they are more interested in ideas 
^than m students; as researche:i^ they are more interested in solutions 
than applications. The girls are Extraverted, Intuitive, Feeling, Per- 
ceivers (ENFP'g). Such women are enthusiastic innovators, with a good. 
^eal of imagination, confidence, and impulsive energy. They'are inter- 
ested in jpeople and are good at manipulating them. In the absence of 
self-discipline, howev.er, these persons tend to squander their ability' 
and energy on ill-advised and irrelevant tasks* At their bes't'^they 
may be inspired teachers, scientists, or artists. 

q^ta from Holland's SDS fur;ther support these patterns;, those 

♦ 

data suggest that the boys have primarily Investigative interested; 
consequently, they v/ill^er.d to bs academically 'or iented, socially. 



v/ithdruwn/ ^analytic, criticcil, rational/ curious, and ^interpersonally 
reserved. The girls fefe primarily Artistic, and should be original, 
intuitive/ and spontaneous, preferring unstructured problems and en- 
vironments. They also tend to be socially outgoing and ^iuterersted in 
people. Although the boys* and. girls* Holland codes were equally con^ 

r 

gruent^ with their nothers* codes, there was a significant difference in 

congruency with fathers* codes. 

The creative potential of this group can be e'stimated by means of 

the Barron-Welsh Art Scale, and by a CPI-based reg-ression equation.' The- 

Barroji-Welsh Art S^alG, a measure of preference for complexity in visual - 

'designs, has been found repeatedly to correlate with demonstrated crea- 

tivity in adult life. Th6 average score of 23.1 for our youthful sample 

* ' * ^ • 

is substantially" higher than the average score for adults (15.1 for men, . 
18.1 for women) in general-. Using a CPI regression equation originally, 
developed to predict creativity in architects (Hall S MacKinnon, 1969) 
the average sc^ore for our sample wa^l4.3; for the girls the score v;as 
16.0; the figure £or the boys v/as 12.1.. The mean score for creative 
architects in Hall^'and MacKinnon^ s sample was 11.7. 

Responses to the biographical inventory indicated that these 
youngsters read avidly, that they have many hobbies', that most have 
several close friends in "school, and^ that the girls -^-orite more for en- 
joyment than the boys^ Boys have more science hobbies and are more in- 
terested in. mechanical and electronic objects. • 

The foregbin^ can be su^imarized as ^follows.^ Humanistically gifted 
adolescents, as defined by very high scores fpr SAT-V, are bright, socially^ 
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perdeptive, and potcntiiilly creative. There are also imoortant sex 

dif^,erenc^s: the boys are introverte<5, theoretically oriented, socially 

reserved — junior, stereotypes of the ivory-tower academic; the girls are* 

extraverte.d, action-oriented, and socia^lly -outgoing— they seem to be en- ' 

thasiastic innovators, ^l^ut perhaps fickle and impulsive. 
» * 

Thes^ ir;>pressive signs oj: talent and corape.tence generally accord 
with Te'rman's find|.ngs concerning the favorable attributes of high in- 
telligence. Nonatheless, we were primarily impressed with how much these, 
youngsters varied in terms of their ability to reason ff*u<^iciou-ly and to 
reach sound,, defensible conclusions. Simply stated, in spite of their 
high test scores there seemed to be a normal distribution of "good 
sense" within the group, based onj3uality of each student's writing 
and class participation. ^ 

^ ^e staff ratings were designed to help us determine the character- 
IS tics of those students who-^were impressively cogent and incisive in 
dealing v;ith complex social, *moral, and , political issues. Correlations 
were computed between 51 assessment variables and sstaff ratings, ' ' 

separately by sex. With the exception of the Barron-Welsh Art Scale 
and the Conventional scale of the SDS, this correlational £inaiysis was not very 
fruitful, which may be due in part to some restrictions of range in- 
herent in this' sample (see Tables 2,. 3, 4, and 5). ■ 

The 12 variables v;ith the largest zero-order correlations v;ith 
• the staff ratings werG^rused in a step-wise regression analysis to idon- , 
tify Die best linear combination of these Vc^riables to predict humanistic 
gif,tcdness. For girls the five variable equation included three items 
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from the biographical quGstionnairs, Communality from the CPI, and -Terraarv's 
CMT. The mult4.ple r for this five variable c<4uation -v;as 0.58 (p <.05>. 
For the boys, the equation included congruency with mother's Holland code, 
* three xtems from the biographical inventory, .and level of father's occu- 
pation. "The multiple r was 0.79 (p<.01). 

For girls the 'equation is: * ^ . ' ^ 

, ' • staff rating = t.lO. ''(CPI Communality) + .55 '(having a. 

significant part in a play) + .01 (Concept Master Test) 
+ .10 (inventing or wo^jting) + .12 (writing poems) 3.2a\ ^ 
For boys the equation is: 

staff rating = .65 (Congruency with mother's Flolland < 
code) + .05-^ (total Biographical Inventory) - .08 (CPI 

9 / 

Achievement by Conformance) (+ .61 (scientific hqbby) 
+ .33 (level of. father.'s occupatioh) - ,2.35.' *? 

Discussion 

Our initial selection procedures produced^ an over-representation 
of upper middle class subjects, and this restricts the generality of 
our results. Nonetheless, the findings of the first tv/o years of a 
study of humanistic precocity^ i^idicate that bright and talented students 
can be identified on the basis of SAT-Verbal scores, and that, as ori- 
ginally reported by Terman (1925-1959), such talented adolescents are 
in many ways better endowed than their less gifted peers. 

However, we found that v;ithin a group of very bright youngsters 
Uiere is still considerable variation in the ability to reason wall. 
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It appears that^-ibove a certain level of tested inteLligp^ce the critical 

determinants^ of hirr.anistic perforraancj^ (papcticularly for boys) may be 

'I . ' 1 ' \ 

personality alxd biographical variables. In this othervise rarifjLed 

i ' • 

esamgle, humanistic precocity for. girls seemed related to unconventional ity 

( s . 

(CPI Communality scores)*, role-taking ability (actingl in plays, and 

^ . ' [ \ ^ 

possibly writing), and abstract reasoning ability (CMTO . For boys 
- V « 1 \ 

.humanistic precocity was a function of ^good' adjustment Wsed on en- 



couraga^nent by a parental model (as reflected in congruence with 

mother's personality)., energy level (total scbre on our Biographical . 

Inventory) , independence (low scores for CPI Achievement via Conformance), 

and social class. No claims are made for the generality of these vari,-^ 

ables and -their regression weights* V7e would expect, howeier, that the 

general picture of humanistic , precocity for boys and girls as mirrored 
' ' - • ' ' • I 

* r \ 

m this equations has some validity. I 

Finally, one may a^jlc' whether we have identified the so^|:s of 
yotingsters v/ho v;ill become Dag HammerskGld?, , V7illie Brandts, ^and Golda 
Meirs. V7illiarti .games argued that V .effective genius is formed 
...when a superior intellect and a lpsychopaL.t|iic temperament coalesce." 
This, type' of person "...is liable ti fixed ideas and , obsesj?ioJs 
and strives relentlessly to put his kdeas into action (James, 
p. 36) . MacKinnon, too, referring t6 highly effective individuals, 
speaks of "...rather clerar evidence oIe psychopathology., but also ovi- 

dence of "adequate control > mechanisms. .\." as testified by their| success 

\ ^ ^ ' ^ [ / 

(i-iacrCmnon, 1962, p.^ 488). Terman is largely credited with defetroying ' 

the "myth" that genius is associated with drivenness*! Our datia clearly 
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support his finding- that intellectual giftedness,. psychometrically defined 
is associated with ^pod adjustment and psychologigal health. It is also' 
clear that;, although- Terman's subjects w^re high achievers by conventional 
stand'ards, none were of Nobel quality—and we had the same feeling about 
our subjects. 'There may be a qualitative difference, between, the kinds 
of genius identified by standardized measures o'f ^intelligence and the 
genius of a Jefferson, Talleyrand, or f)israeli. In "^plaining these 
latter cases, James' myth may have to be resurrected. 

A 
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Table 1 



Scholastic Aptituc^e Tost,- Verbal .Scores . 



Group 

A. Total Talent Search 
, ' 7th Grade. Girls. 

8th Grade Girls 
7 th K3rade Boys 

8th Grade Boys ^' 

B , 'Enrichnent Group „^ 



« 


c 


• 




• 


* 
















1973 






► . 1974, 






^ 

Mean 


^ SD 


N . 


* Mean * 


. *SD 














-65 — 


^f391.8 
1 # 


87.1 

Ik 


114 


412r.4 


80-3 


99 


Jj473.3 

'» 


88.7 


142 


472.1 


91.8 




/409;4 


77. 5 • 


68 


416.2 


82.2 
















475.8 


89.5 


98" 


453.-2 


77.6 



Enrichinsnt Group - Girars 17 599.4' 33.4 .16 570.6 61.8 
Enrichnient Group -'Boys .14^ 610. 7 30.2 12^ 542.7* 01-9 



! 



NotG--.*denofces significant sSx difference (p<.01) . 
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* ^ ' Table 2 - ^ 

Enrichment Group Cognitive Test Results 



SAT .Verbal , ^ • 

Remote Associates Test 
« 

Terman Concept Maste2?y Test 



Correlations 
Girls , ^ Boys ' , witfi staff 

^ ratings 

N=33 ' . N=25 

Wean SD Mean * SD Girls Boys 

5^7.6 . 50;1 580.8 ^ 67.0 ..07 i05 



16.5 3:8 

\ • • 

58,2 20.7 



15.0 4.4 



.01 .24 



63.9 21.5 .27 .09 



Chapin Social Insight Test 



22.5 



5.0 



19.8* 5.1 

r 



.1^7 .24 



Note — .*<Ienotes a significant ^ex difference (p <.05)* 
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Table 3 

ISnriclimeht Group GPI Results 





4 






1 






Correlations 


\ 




Girls 


' 




with 


staff 


\ 




N= 


33 




^24 




. • ratings ^ 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


\ SD 


Girls 


Boys 


















X.'X-^lt ( JL 1 Id 1 1 ^ 


27 


.7 


6.6 






u5 


.09 


.17 




19. 


•A ™ 


_ _4.,.9- - 


1 Q Q 


3 


.3 - 


. 31 - 


- .24 


-^Soelabxll'ty" " ^ . 


24 


.6 


5.2 


24.6 


4 


.9^ . 


.20 


-.01 


Spcial Presence * , 


35 


• 8 


7.3 


34.7 


6 


.1 




* .05 ^ 


Self -Acceptance 


.2i 


.4 


3.8 


21.4 


3 


:'8 


i.04 


.16 


Sense of ,V?ell-Being ' - • 


34' 


.'6 


5.4 ■ 


33/4 


' 5 




:": .r4 


j'-. 01 


Responsibility 


31 


• 0 


4.6 ^ 


29.2 


.4 


.8 


.11 ; 


V.^10 


Socialization 


38 


• 6 . 


5.8 ."^ ' 


36.5 


5' 


.5 


-.06 


-.13 


Self--Control - 


25 


.3 


8.5 


26.5 


7 


.a 




-.03 


Tolerance- ^ 


23 


.r 


4.9 


21.3 


5 


.1 


.07 


.18 


Good 'Imbression - 


14 


.4 


5.3 - 


15.5 


6 


.1 


-.01 


.20 


Comiaimjility '^^ 


25 


.2 


2.1 


23*7* 


^ 2 




- . 38a 


-•18 „ 


Achievenent via Coriforma'nce 


25 


.7 


4.2 


25.3 


4 


.1 


.if 


-•26*" 


^Achievement via independence 


21 


.6 


3.9 


21 .-7 


3 


.7 - 


.07 


:.07^ 


l^ntpllectual Efficienby 


40 


.3 


5.1 


40.. 0 


4 


.9 


.05 




Psychological Mindednessfe ' 


11 


• 2 




12.^8* 


2 


.5 


.03 


.10 


Flexibility » 


>13 


• 1 


4.0 


12/5 


- 4 


.3 


.03 


.11 ' 


Femininity ^ ' « 


22 


• 7 . 


3.1 


. 19. tf* 


*' 3 


.4 ' 


-.10 


-•31" 


Empathy. ^ ' ^ 


24 


.0 


f 4.1 


21.7* 


\ ^ 4 


.1 


.18 


.30^ * 


Autonon\y ' ' , 


18 


.8 


4.3 


18.5 


3 


.1 


.20 


.06' 



Note. --asterisk .denotes a significant, sex difference (*p-<.b5; ***p:<.Opi) 
a.: significant correlation Xp <.05) 
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Table 4 

Enfichiuent Group Kyers-Bfiggs / SDS, Barroh-VJelsh and CPI 
Creativity Equation Results 



Girls 
N=33 



Congruency with mother's Holland Code 2.8 0.9 
Congruency with father'^ Holland Code 2,6 0.9 



Boys 
N=24 







Mecin 


SD 


Mean SD 


Myers-Briggsv Typ^ Indicator 








Extraversion 




15.8 


6.5; 


11.7* 5.8 


Sensing 




* 3.2 


2.9 


7.0** 6.6 


Thinking 




4.5 


4.3 


11.9*** '5.8 


Judcjing — 




9.5- 


^6.8 


11.3 . 7.5 


Introversion 




11.^- 


'*6.9 


14.-4 - 5.8 


Intuition 




20.1 


4.0 


18.4 5.3 


Eeeling , 




16.8 


5.3 


9.2*** 6.1 


• Perception 




17,.5 


7.7 


15.7 8.0 


Holland's Self Direoied 


Search 


N= 


:-30 


J^=24 


Realistic 




1.2 




3.0** 2.5 


finvestigative 




8.4 


3.8 


ii.7** 3.4 


»^Artistic 




11.2 


' 2^.9 


6.1*** ,4.0 


Social 




8.4 


3.9 


. 5,7** 2.9 


Enterprising 




2.9 ^ 


2.2 


4.9** 2,9 


Conventional 




a. 8 


1.0 


1.-3^ 1.^5 



2.6 
2.0* 



1.0 

r.o 



Correlations 
with staff 
ratings 
Girls Boys 



.15 
.09 

,09 
.04 
.14 
.17 
.00- 
.02 



ao 

.01 
.13 
.07 
.01 



-^>-44*/ 

-.03 
--.29 



.18 
-.08 
'--.01 

.07 

.05 
J-. 01 

^■^.04- 



.12 
-.<04 
.18 

.00 
-.53* 



.57** 

-.21 



Barron-Welsh Art Scale 

CP! Regression Equation 
Creativity 



fo2 



24,0 13.0' 
16.0 , 4.5 



21.9 13.2 
12.1** 4.5 



•06 ^ .42* 



-.07 ^ .01 



*p <.05 
**p <.01 
***p <.001 
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Table 5 

I 

Correlations of Sta^f Ratings v;ith 
Variables Listed 




Biographical- Inventory ,Ytems 
Number of colleetioKs 
Frequency of attending^iays 
Acting, in plays 
Inventing or vixiting 

* " * V7r it ing poems • * 

. Number of paintings framed 



Girls (N=33) 

-.24 
.19 
. .36* 
.21 " 
.23 
.'29 



Biographical Inventory Items 
Art-v;riting hobby 
Scientific "^obby 
. Number of frightening items wheh'Voung 
Number of tines stayed up late for project 
.Number- of close friends 



Boys (N=23) 



Jotal Biographical Inventory activity score 
"Hevelof father's occupation ^ 



*p<.05 



' Apgendix D 



/ 



Eyaluation of a program for the enrichment of humanistic talent 
Peter McGinn and. Mary /Cowan Viernstein * 



If our cohtem^rary society were ^^per'son, a clinician might 
hesitate to call it healthy. A Jungiain therapist would see^it as 
imbaranced--. The Zeitgeist-personality is overinVested in its animus, 
tech nological achie vement, while it has repressed its aniina Jijiunanism_,„ 
It can be easily argued that J5uch a :split is uncharacteristic 6f a 
pro*ductive Zeitgeist. ; 

This animus nurtures talent in .sci'ence and* technology and the , ^ 
present era will be ^emeipbered as qne of great .inventions and dis- 
coveries. But it will 3lso^ be/ wondered why this era produced so 

" - i - * 

relatively few great moral thJLjikers or social leaders. The authars 

are concerned about this lopsided emphasis on technical achievement. 

For the past three years we have been ^involved in developing means 

to identify humanistic talent in early -adolescence and to foster 

its development (Hogari/ Viernstein, & McGinn, 1975). 

Humanism is used here in its traditional sense-r-it refers to 

a concern with^hxcs and social philosophy, and with the nature 

of a just' society. "lFTs^Ke~lapp^i^^^ 

, , _ . 

* - i\ * 

powers (in the broadest sense) to imderstandimg man ^nd improving 

«^ ^ - ' - 

his condition. In this view, intelligence is more than the capacity 

to analyze and abstract. It also includes depth of judgment, per- 

spective, sensitivity, reco.gnition and appreciation of complexity, 

and a habitual- willingness to question... ' ^ • ' , 
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The purpose of this paper is to desc^ifee-'and'^ program 
for enhancing hurnanisticgiJ^e^^Sss. Given' t^e £verarcMng_gqal of, 
fostering ^tel-Ir^ctU talenj: in young students, several possibilities 
jar^ented, themselves. Plato had developed a model, the philosopher- 
king, in The Republic > but of course that is a Utopian vision, almost 
Incomprehensible in our present world. A cultural enrichment program, 
akin to a "great books" curriculum, is a second model (the multiple^ 
'Vitamin approach) , and radical reformation of the educational system 
as .proposed by A.'^s/Neill (i^O ) or'^'possibly even Coleman ^19 74 )* 

represents, a third. , **' . 

-J ^ 

For an initial. attempt, however, we chose a simple, straight- ^ i 
, forward model~"the mirror-image approach." Stanley and his asso- 
^ ciates (Stanley, Keating, Fox, 1974; Keating, in press) . havfe 
demonstrated that ^students exceptionally talented in ^mathematics 
may be identified at'an early age (junior high school) 'and passed 
rapidly thrpugh a mathematics sequence. They 'have used a very diffi- 
cult standardized test designed for much^ldef students, the quanti- 
tative section of the Scholastic Aptitiide Test (SAT-rM) to select 
these mathematically precocious youngsters.* The mirror-r image is* 
to idei)tify verbally gifted students using SAT- Verbal, -and t4ien 
provide them with a sophisticated academic experiende. *The pur- 
pose of this paper is to report what can be ;accomplished by the 
mirror- image approach to facilitating humanistic competence. 



■ , - 108- 
Method 

Sample ' ' . ' ' < . ^ 

* ' • ^ ' . - ' -■• 

The subjects were" 52 seventh and'^ighth grader-s, 21 males and' 
* 3^' females. Tl^j^y were selected on the basis 'of exceptional pef- 
fprmance on the verbal portion 'of the^SAT. They v/ere part of an. 
original group of over 1400 who- participated in either of two ver- 
bai talent searches (Hogan, Viernstein, & McGinn, 1975). or ^ mathe- 
matical talent search (Stanley, /Keating, & Fox, 1974). Tljis sample 
is exceptionally able; the. average score on SAT-V was 580i which ' 
places tl^ese seventh and eightl^ graders in. the 85th percentile of 
- eleventh and twelftlv graders who are applying to college. Most 



were from small,- upper middle class families* Their parents are 
well-educated (over 80% have at least a college degre^) . Other 
cibility and personality tests indicate that these students are_ 
multi talented. They appear sxabs tan tially more socially poised, 
mature, and Ihteirectually motivated than less talented" students 
their own age, (McGinn, j^n press; Hogan, Viernstein, & McGinn, 1975). 

Experxmental Design ^ * 

- A variation of a pre-test post-test control group design was • 
used. See Table 1. The- project described h'ere took place oyer 
two summers. In year 1* students chose to participate in either a ' 
social science (X) or a cre^itive writing course (Y) , both of which 



Insert Table -^1 about here 
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were designed and conducted by the authors^ or their associates". ^ 
_Aia^^s4udents-iii year 1 aiso took part in a supplementary "creativity 
course" (2) , The Productive Thinking Program ".(Covington, Crutchfield, 
bavies, & Olton, 1972) . In year 2, a second group of students was 
again offered the choice of social^science ori.^reative writing-. The^ 
Productive Thinking Program was not offered, in. year 2. If equi_ya- 
lence'on pre-tests between years 1 and-'-2 can be established, this 
design permits a clear test of The Productive Thinking Program.- It^ , 
also allows a- weak test of the relative effects of the social science 
and creative^writing courses. Unfortunately, tlie uniqueness of the 
sample and other administrative considerations made a no-treatment 
control group very impractical. * * / 

A long term evaluation of these courses- will he concerned with 
a comparison of the real- life performance of the students who par- 
ticipated in the various' curricula. The mirror-image approach 
s^uggested another, more immediate evaluation, however. Can improve- 
m^nt be demonstrated on s.tandardized tests of verbal intelligence 

or creativity? The Concept Mastery Test (CMT) was designed fpr use 

1 " » 

with Terman'sv gifted group (Terman, ' 1956) ^ Thus it was sufficiently 
difficult for the present sample also. ^It consists of two sections, 
vocabulary and analogies, which are summed to give a total score .''^ 
There is only one form of th-is test, and it was used for both .pre- 
test and post- tes.t. 

Creativity was assessed by the Remote' Associates Test (Mednick 
Mednick, 1967) and the Guilford Consequences Test (Wilson, et al., 
i?53), 



The RAT demands t:hat the, stude nt connect _ld eas^^wl)ose relationship' 



is hot obvious atlfirst. Each item consi-s'ts of three words for 

. . '\ ■ . ' - -r -A - 

which a single be's.t aissociate c^h be given. For example, in 
the Item: POKE^^.Ga, MOLASSES, the^answer is SLOW,.. The test con- 



1^6 



tains s\±)stantial face validity in that it requires the cognitive 
flexibility and abi^lity to product unusual ideas often kssociafeed 

' * -TV;..- > ^' ■ > \ 

-With creativity. Mednick and Mednick (1967)- have summarised research 
that indicates the RAT is a better predictor of creative scientific 
performance than are grades or aptitudv^ tests. Gf itics\(e.g\\ 
Wallach, 1970) have presehted evidence, hoVever, that sugge^stsv^, 

\\- -. ^ 

thai: the RAT has two dimensions — associative flexibility and ve^" 
ability. Thus it sho.ulcJlnot be considered -completely independent 
of intelligence. Only:.ohe forTm~-of^J^ie RA-T is ^published; a second 
experimental;., form was obtained from the, authv^rs to^se-^as^^a post 
test.' ' ^ ' " • 

The Guilford Consequences Test is orje- of several such^ tests 
measuring, ideational fluency ^and divergent thinking. Five, ifeems 
describe unusual situations, for which tlfe student must "list as mafiy 
consequences as possible. For\example: What would be the results if 
people no longer needed or wanted sleep? Although these consequences 
may be scored in several ^ways—number of different consequences., 
-number of different categories of consequences, dtiginalit^, and 
uniqueness — only the first was used in. this-^ study . The research of 
Wallach and others (WaXlach, 1970) suggests that the total number of' 
consequences has both convergent and discriminant validity as a 
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measure of creativity and ideational fluency independent of ^in- 
. teliigence. Different forms were used for pre-test' and post-test/ 
one p\±>lished by (Suilford and the/other designed expressly for 
this study. ^ . ' . • 

Finariy/ a semantic, different-ia-l^was Used ^o assess students! 
attitudes toward school/ Mathematics, ' Engl4sh/ and^college. This 
instrument was developed by Hogan and Horsfall (1970) to evaluate 
the effects of a- tutoring program on a group of pinner city youngsters. 
It measures attitudes' along three dimensions: liking, perceived 
ut ilit y, .'arfd perceived accessibility That is; do students like 
school, do they se^ education as useful, and do they see it^:as. 
attainable? There were , nine scales^ ranging from 1 to '7 for each, 
of the four concepts listed above. Thus each student made 36 
"jjli^gments. Thes^ may be summed to yield a total score or each con- 
cept or dimension- may be studied^ -separately. 

/ * . 

Description of the. Treatments* ' , • 

Social Science, Year 1 . The course consisted, of seven weekly 
meetings of ^two hours each. It was a general introduction to the 
social sciences, comparable in difficulty to a first year course at 

^"a. selective \iniversity. The course was centered on three books on • 

* * 
cultui^al anthropology, which were .stu<iied from the sociological 



point of vi^. Psychological aspects of the readings were empha- 
sized .where thejjwere approbriate. 'The intellectual objective of 
the course was to show how people create their cultures, ,and how 



*A complete descriptiorNof all course? is availablje from the 
authors. Included are detailea\course syllabi,^ and instructors* 
de.acriptions of each class 

" \ ' . ■ 1.17 



the^ culture in turn creates- its :people ... Analysis of ideas,, in terms 
of such aspects as implicit and explicit assumptions, internal con- 
sistency, explanatory power, and validity, was stressed. The ba^ic 

^emphasis was on method and conceptual innovation. ' ' ' 

<* ' ^ 

* The instructor attempted to serve as a guide rather than an ^ 

authority, stressing respect for the students' intellectual efforts. 

The aim was a search for truth about the situation (i.e., trying to 

avoid use of the' "big lie". as a control device), to follow an idea 
■ * 

to its conclusion rather th'SSi to adhere to a rigid singleness of 

-_ » t 

purpose. There was^an effort to reward diverse contributions\ to 

^ncoxirage each individual's talents, and to help the students develop 

^ ji t 

their own values and purposes. The. strategy was an attempt to supply 
an atmospliere of freedom, to try out ideas without penalty within a 
context of relatively high academic standards. 

^ Social. Science, Year 2 . This cours.e was designed essentially 
as a replication of the first yearns program, ' although there were 
differences. The. actOal number of hours in class was increased by 
approximately 50%; there were eight weekly meetings of three hours 
each. In addition, there was a new instructor, a new set of readings 
was used, and more emphasis was placed on .v^jritfen home assignments. 

Creative Writing, Year? 1 .^ The course was prepared as 'a first- 
year college course in writing, and aspects of writing essential, to . 
performance in college level social sci^ence and humanities c^Lasses 
were stressed, although other features conceived to be basic to 
creative writing were also included. The seven major objectives 
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for <thre students" included: learning to •analyzfe^'-aqd- use different 

» * / 

writing styles; writing precise descriptions and explanations; 

writing persuasive arguments; recognizing logical errors J.n othe 

\ " ^ • • " \ 

arguments/, abstracting articles and essays; writing imaginative^ 

essays or poems ; and asking the kinds of questions that wo^uld be ' 

asked in various disciplines in college work* - ♦ ' \ . ^ 

" I, , * ■], 

As in th^ Year 1 Social Science course, the class had seven , 

" , • ■ ■■ " ; \ • 

, weekly meetings of two hours each* Classes consisted of discussion 
of **assi'gned readirlgs of the students* present and previous work 
' (some of which was r^ad aloud for criticism) , and of ways to improve 
both yriting and thinking* A basic text, Language in Uniform , was 

used and supplemented with excerpts of other writings for specific 

I* 

assignments. . . 

^ Creative Writing, ^Year ^ * In contrast to the course of faired 

<. " ~ ' ' % * " 

"* " 

during the previous, summer, no attempt was made to train studients 
- . ' * • - 

in the more .practical aspects of college-level v/riting skills, such 
.as outlining, summarizing, or preparing reports* The emphasis was 
, solely on practice and training in creative writing and critical 
reading* This change was in response to suggestions made by the 
first year's students and instructor, who taught the second^ear 
as well. As with the* second Social Science course,, class' time was 
increased to eight weekly tfiree-hour meetings* ' , ' 

Productive Thinking Progra m^ This course 'was ©offered as a 
supplement to ali studerts xn the writing and social science courses 
during the first year of the .program^- The class mel: for six weeks, 
one hour per week. The rationale underlying the course was a belief 
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tiiat skills in productive thinking can be demonstrated and. made 

accessible to young students through a focal .and systematrc effort.. 

Both standardized materials and supplementary.- discO^sions were 
^ ^ * ^ • ' ♦? 

employed. The objective Tnaterials consisted of The Productive ^ 

- ^ ^ > ^ ^ 

^ Thinking Program , developej^by Covington, Crutchfield, Davies,^ 
and Oltoh^ This^semi^programmed^p^^ contains 15 basic lessons; 

in each a mystery unfolds. At selected points in the lesson, students 
are asked to reply to pointed questions or, to generate suggestions 
about the proper course of action for the <main characters. 

Diis^ct^feedback is given in the liesson booklets which' affords 
students an imediate evaluation of the quality' of their responses. 
To- complement the core of the package, a lengthy workbook is in- 
cluded that offers the opportunity to exercise newly developed ' 
skills in assessing and solving real-world prob^lem's^such as -the 
discovery of penicrXTin, the devel op me n t of the hydrofoil, and 
the consequences >of the building of '^the Aswan dam . Emp hasis is 
placed both on^fihe generation and critical analysis of a -variety - 
of approaches, a process that presumably leads to the most pro- 
ductive and worthwhile ends. 

^The less structured aspects of the course consisted primarily 
oC lectures,, class assignments, and.,class discussions. JThe purpose — 
of these activities was to discuss and to amplify the structure of 
the productive thinking package and to emphasize"" the unusual, comr 
plex, and subtle relationships that exist "out there," relation- 
ships that can be discovered by .disciplined thinking. 
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Hypo the s e s- -^^^ ' " * 

The enrichment program described above might be expected to 
produce changes ^6 f three types: (a) changes in convergent 
th;i.nking; _.(b) changes in divergent thinking;- and (c)' changes in 
students' attitudes towards school* An improvement in. vocabulary 
and reasoning ability as reflected by scores on the Concept Mastery 
^Test was predicted for ail four groups.. The advanced level, of the 
curriculum and the heavy instructional emphasis on intellectual 
skill development, along with the stimulation provided by very 
able classmates should all contribute to an increase' in tested 

. ■ V ■ ' • 

ability. * 

' . . ' ' *. ' . 

• Improvement in divergent thinking was considered. desirable 

for all groups, and all instructors were alert to .encourage i-ts. 

development. Nevertheless, relatively more change can be pre- 

dieted for the groups that received: direct training iri crea<tivity 

through the Productive Thihkinq Program (PTP) . Using the Torrance 

^Tests of Creative Thinking, Treffingei; et al« (1974), -and Shively, 

et al* (1972)^ found significant improye*ment on tests of verbal 

fluency *after ""exposure*^ to the PTP. . Their research involved ele-' 

mentary students-7-the level for which the PTP was originally de- 

veloped. Ripple and Dace^ (1967) did not find similar results with 

an eighth grade sample, however, and suggested that as £t stands 

the PTP loses effectiveness as the , age of the students increases. 

Imijroverhent was e^^ectedi wrth^tKeTpresent sample because the* 

♦ 

Productive Thinking ^Program was supplemented by activities which 
made it dppropriate for .our more ad^^anced group. 
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There were no specific predictions -made for the semantic '• ■ 
differential, although a general improvement in altitude was ex-' 
pected based on the previous research of Hogan and Horsfall (1970)., 
using a very different type of sample, * The use of the gelnantic '\ 
differential in the present study was exploratory' * - ' 



Results ' \ ' ' • ^ 

. Tables 2^ and 3 present ,^a comparison of xesul;ts 'fo£ the ^^ear 1 



and Year 2 programs.''^ The first, essential fact to notice in^Table 2 

*. ^ * " \ ^ ^ 

is the near equivalence of the {!wo grou/s on .the pre-tests. ' Notie of 
the differences is close to-'fignificance. *This is triTe also wh,en.. 
the creative writing groups are compared with .th.e social science 
classes. Although some differences may be- attributed to students « 
by virtue of their select!'^ of different courses, no s-ignificant . 

differences were discovered on thfe tliree pre-tests. ^ ' 

■ " ' , t . 

As "predicted, there was sigoificant 'improvement -both years 
on the Concept Mastery. Test. In addition. Table 3 sliows that the 

V 

programs both years were equaliy'ef f ective in demon5trating this 
improvement • • * . - . " 

Also as predicted, there was ^significant improvement on ' 
creativity tests only^ in Year 1, when/the feoductive. Thinking 
"Program was employed. The results "for th^ Consequences are ' ^ 
^Straightforward. Scores for students in Yeaj: 1 improved' sig~ 

nificantly- while those in Year 2* remained essentially.' unchanged, 

^ ■ •. ' • ' ■ . 

as may be "Wen in Table, 2. This comparison is confirmed, by the, 

■ • - ^ 

significant difference in gain scores reported in Table 3. 



* * ' Insert Tables 2 and 3;^about here ; - 

^ ' The results employing^ the RAT are/less stirong but> in the same 

direction. , Although* there was np significant improvement eithej^ 

»y^ar, stuadents in Year 2 actually lost ground. Thus there* was a 

significant difference in terms^ of change scores im favor ot 

students^ in Year 1 as .predicted. ^ 
' -^^ . %^ * ♦ • • • 

The results of a. multiple regression equation performed to 

predict- gain s^cores on each of the *three criteria confirm the cen- ' 

. • ; , . ^ ' 

tral* role of 'the Prdductrive Thinking Program in improving creativity 
^ sc'oires^. ^Predictprs use^d were: ^participation in .PTP., sqx of student 

and enrpllmertt in writing or social science. Using these three vari 
^abl^S/- gain scores on. the Concept Mastery *Test were unpredictable. 

Less than 2% of /the varia'nce could be accounted for. On the 

Consequences*, however, 18% of _the variance could be explained, 
♦ > 

14% by the PTP^ alone. For th-fe RAT,' 9% of the variance was due 
to the PT?; another 4% was aqcouhted for by the positive corre- 
lation betwe'en^the creative .wrii^ing course and'^RAT^ain scores. 
. , From pre-tesj: to post— test there were no significant differ- 
e^ces xor attitudes as measured by the semantic, differential. On 

scale' of 1 to 7 (positive to negative), the average pre-test. 
rating was approximately 2-1/2, a rather positive figure; ' After, 
^the program these evaluations shifted almost imperceptibly toward 
the. negative pole. There was no significant difference between 
students in the two years of the program. 
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' , , Discussion. 

G?he results of this program are encouraging; however/ they 

f - ' ' ' 

can be considere'd valid only for this restricted sample. For 

these very bright students, an intensive and very sophisticated 
academic intervention results in impressive gains in reasoning 
ability even over a very high starting point. The lack of a 'fio- 
treatment control group is grounds f6r caution. It is possible 
,that the obtained gains may be due to practice, but the^e students 
^ are experienced test takers who had achieved remarkably high scores 
even on their first exposure to the Concept Mastery Test. More- 
over, both the RAT and the Consequences test would. seem more 
susceptible to practice effects even with alternate forms, than 
the CMT, but there was no improvement on these tests the second 
year, when the Productive Thinking ^Program was not employed. 

Since t^he creative writing and the scrcial science courses 
•seemed to produce an equal degree of improvement, the impetus for 
' ^harnge is most like^*. independent of the unique content of each of 
these courses. ^MacKinnon (1966)^ has suggested' that the value of 
such courses as writing or social s.cience lies in their common 
^concern with the human experience. In such areas the student is 
' bro.ught to an awareness of the meaning and iis^e 6^^.^ai)alogy and meta- 
phor, and the symbolic equivalents of varied experiences Tliey 
have the effect of liberating the mi'nd, opening students to the 
possibilities of imagination, and imbuing them with ^n appreci- 
ation of the nature of human nature. _ * 
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Is is equally possible^ however, that the factors responsible 
for students' improved performance are more nj^dane- First, ^the^ 
instructors of these courses were graduate students in their re- 
spective fields, and most likely have an orienta^tion towards the 
subject _matte rL±hat is -di*fferent: from ^^tfiat^bf most junior high 
teachers. The creative writing teacher, for^^e^mple, is a serious 
writer with a number of publications to her credit. Likewise the 
social science instructors are actively engaged in psychological 
research. 

Second, the academic requirements of these courses were ex- 
traordinarily demanding. _The standards of perfpinnance were made 
quite clear to the students, and they received regular guidance 
towards meeting these goals. In addition, readings and assignments 
were designed to challenge them as they w*ere probably seldgjn / 
challenged otherwise. Moreover, the emphasis in cl^yfsupDn dis- 
cussion and mutual criticism encouraged students to assume respon- 
sibillty for their own learning and to be less, reliant upon the 
instructors. » ' * - 

Finally, it is veiry probable that the students benefitted from 
contact with one another. For many of them, this was their first 
opportunity for extended interaction with intellectual peers of 
theii^ own age. Whether or not jthis is a sufficient enrichment 
itreatment, it is probable that it is a necessary condi.tion for the 
other factors to have a ^positive cef feet. '> ^ 

The da 'a collected on divergent thinking support two related 
conclusions. First, performance, on such tests is remarkably 
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, resistant j:o change* A high level enrichment program had no effect 
on these scores when it was not coupled with a focused 'attempt to 
enhance creativity. Thus, even an academic environment that en- 
courage.s spontaneity and intuition does not appear sufficient 
by , itself to encourage divergent thought. Divergent 
thinking appears to^deperid on. direct skill development., ' 
^ ; Secdrfd, this study supports the research that has fcund the 
Productive Thinking Program to be a satisfactory curriculum for 

this purpose. It extends the previous research in a very sig- 

\ ^ ^ 

nificaht way, however. The PTP was designed primarily for average 

), 

fifth graders, but its authors claim the PTP s*hould:> be useful for . 
students along all points of the intelligence continuum. To our 
knowledge, this is 1:he' first empirical ^test of this hypothesis 
for very bright, older students; According, to the two criteria 
used, it was quite successful. Of course, it must be remembered 
that the PT^P was supplemented by other activities., designed to make 




it more appropriate for our sample.-^ 

lac\: of ♦at ti^tude' change as measured. by the semantic ^ 
iiiial ]is somewhat puzzling. Its earlier use by Hogan and 
demonstrated that .It is sensitive enough to measure 
Presumably, the effects of an enrichment program on the 
towa:^ds school of a rather advantaged sample are more 
subtle thkh thej effects on a disadvantaged group. Also it is 
possible, jas one of the participating students recently suggested, 
that the full impact of this intervention does not impress students 
until they have returned to their regular classrooms. In addition 
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the e^^erience may supply them with a _ new, standard of reference that 
is independent of the ones they implicitly used when making their 
earlier ratings. These factors may explain^ our null 'results, but they 

still give no clu^ as to what types of attitude change mighjb be ex- 

/ 

pected if i more sensitive instrument were Used. 

^\ 

At this point it is possible to presei;{t an eyaiuation of the 

_ f 
appropriateness of the mirror-image apprciach to humanistic talent. 

. . ' ' ' 7 ■ - ' 

.First, this approach has led to the design of an intervention pro- 
gram that has measurable short-term effects. Furtherm9rer, these 
results are at least" theoretically related to humanistic accom- 

/ ■ ' - 

plishment. The mirror- image approach has also confirmed that there 

is a pool of academically talente.d/ highly vei^bal adolescents who are 
•- \ ' * ' '--^ 

begging for ititellectual stimulation. On the other hand, our clinical 

impression of the children selected by the mirror-image approach is 

ambivalent. We were tremendously impressed by roughly one-third ofo 

the sample but another one-third seemed to demoxistrate no exceptional 

promise. We are forced to conclude^.that "verbally gifted" and 

"humanistically talented" are not s^^nonymous although they are ' 

probably related. Our observations and the research of Holland 

■ ^ . ft; \. 

(1961) and others further sug<^^esji_that'.jwe must at ieasiT supplement 



aptitudfe measures with some indices of accomplishments 

In summary, this paper has reviewed a research program desi^Vied 
to foster humanistic' talents A successful project for mathematically 
talented youngsters served as a model for the present study. Students 
with exceptionally high^ verbal ability participated in special summer 

.1 
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enrichment courses, impressive gains were recorded on a test of 
verbal ability. Performance on creativity tests was likewise en- 
hanced by par^iicipation in a productive thinking program. These 
^positive results demonstrate* both the need for, and the potential 
benefits of, special courses for verbally gifted youmgsters. In 
terms of the long range goals of the project, however, the method 
of selection and possibly .the type of enrichment , need to be modi- 
fied. Hogan, Viernstein, and McGinn (Appendix C) and Daurid and 
Hogan (Appendix B) have summarised data indicating thkt verbal prer 
cocity and humanistic giftedness are not equivalent. An- optimal 
enrichment program niay require a break from a model based upon 
academic ^ccelerajtion. 
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Table 1. 
Experimental Design 



Year 1 . 



.X. Z 
Y Z 



Year 2 



' X 
Y 
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Table 2 

Comparison of pre- test and-post-test scores for 
Year^^l and ^ear 2 enrichment groups 



Year 1 ,(N = 26) 



Pre-test 



Mean 



SD 



-Post-test 
Mean SD- 



Concept Mastery Test 66.0 21.3 76.2 
Gonseqviences '* 29.1 9.3 34.3^ 

Remote Associates Test 16.5 4.7 * 17.7 



19.0 4.2620 '.001 
9,1 3.6093 .001 
4.1 i.4749 Ng„ 



Concept Mastery Test 58.2 
Consequences 
Remote Associates Test 16.0 



Year 2 (N = 26) 

19.3 71.2 i5^^8_^4^85 
•/ - 

7.0 28.8 . 8.1 -1.0957 
3.3 14.7 3;2 -1.7521 



NS 
NS 
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Table 3 

Average gain scores — - Year 1 and Year ' 2 
Enrichment Gro\ips 



Year 1 .(N=26) Year 2 (N=26)j 
Mean - sb . Mean SD 't 



Concept Mastery Test 10*2 
jCionsequences * 5.2 
Remote Associates Test 1*2 



12 .l^ 
4.3^ 



^r3.0 14.6 r0.7550 NS 
,0.7 3.4 2.8064 

3.7 2.2623 .05 
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